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Insures beautiful teeth, sweet mouth, agreeable breath. 
Preserves while it beautifies. No powder or liquid to 
spill or waste in use. Convenient and Economical. 
Agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, 
Ghent, Brussels, Manila, Honolulu, and City of Mexico, 


Sold in every city on the globe through the export jobbing 
houses of New York City, San Franciscoand New Orleans. 


25 Cents at all druggists 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














A FEW OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS OF THE 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH PLANT 
EQUALS 60 CITY BLOCKS 





EMPLOYS 5000 PEOPLE 





COVERS 125 ACRES 





VISITORS TO THE 





LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


TO INSPECT THE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 


WHERE COMPETENT GUIDES 
SPEAKING ALL MODERN LANC:UAGES 


WILL BE AT THEIR SERVICE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
































The 
Best 


Nutrient 
for First— 
Shakespeare’s “The 


Seven 









Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
the best milk-food for the 
baby. Thousands of healthy 
and robust children have 

been raised entirely upon it. It is 

pure, rich milk, so modified and 
enriched with the extract of se- 
lected malted grains astobe easily 
digested by the weakest stomach. 

Ready at a moment’s notice by 

simply stirring in water. Noaddi- 
{ tional milk or cooking is required. 
Very nourishing and sustaining 
for nursing mothers. A healthful, 
invigorating food-drink, far su- 
perior to tea, coffee, or cocoa, for 
everybody, from infancy to old 
age. At meals and ’tween meals. 
A glassful taken hot before retir- 
ing induces sound, restful sleep. 
In Lunch Tablet form, also, 
either natural flavor or with 
chocolate. All druggists sell it. 

Sample mailed free, upon re- 
quest. Our Booklet gives many 
valuable recipes, and is also sent 
free, if mentioned. 






































ASK for HORLICK’S; all 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


London, Eng. 















HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE “‘TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,”’ IRVINGTON, N.Y. 


THE 


“Twentieth Century Home” 


The New Periodical «For women who plan their lives and do”’ 











THE IDEAL HOME MAGAZINE 


@ Entertaining you in your hours of depression with its clever fiction, its bright essays, its inter- 
esting personal sketches, its beautiful illustrations. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


@ Yes, a thousand times yes. 
q@ If you know how to live it. 
@ The “Twentieth Century Home” 
@ Takes up all the problems of 
q Living with knowledge, 
q Living well, 
@ Living to benefit others and so ourselves, 
@ Living in the delightful world which science opens up to us. 
@ Buy one copy—PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


“A magazine so strikingly original, so distinctively individual and so uniformly interesting, can- 
not fail to develop a large and appreciative constituency.’’—L£ditor-in-Chie/ St. Louts Republic. 
@ ‘‘An impressive and important triumph. In both its literary and artistic features it is of a very 
high degree of excellence.”’—Zdstor-in-Chic/ Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Send for a Sample Copy. 
THE ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME’? COMPANY, IRVINGTON, NEW YORK. 


















































~ Good Things _to_Come_in Collier's 


of the principal events of the year 1904; 

not only for Americans, but for many 
people all over the world. In this number 
the readers of CoLtier’s WEEKLY are given a 
preliminary survey of the big show. There 
has been so much to say about the war that 
we have not had the time as yet to say all that 
we wanted to say about the Fair, and a great 
number of other interesting and very important 
things. It may interest our readers to know that 
Cottier’s will also have a special building at 
St. Louis to which all the readers of the 
WEEKLY will be more than welcome, and where 
they will find a great many things worth seeing. 


TT ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR is one 


IG LAND BATTLES between the Japanese 

and Russians may now be expected at any 
moment. The death of Admiral Makaroff, one 
of Russia’s greatest fighting men, and the sink- 
ing of the Petropavlovsk, is pretty universally 
believed by military experts the world over to 
mark the date of the beginning of an aggressive 
Japanese land campaign. CoL.ter’s correspond- 
ents and Co..ier’s photographers are waiting 
on the spot. The WEEKLY has, as you know, 
made preparations for covering the war in the 
Far East on a scale not approached by any 
other periodical in this country. .To send a man 
to the front in this war means, for each man, 
horses, coolie servants, an interpreter, etc. On 
these mere “incidentals” CoLirer’s has already 
spent fifty thousand dollars. What our photog- 
raphers have done—even tied up as they were 
in Tokio and other places—you have already 
seen. A new phase of the war seems now about 
to begin—the phase of active aggressive fighting 
on both land and sea. Whatever happens dur- 
ing the next few weeks or months our readers 
may know that Cottrer’s men will be on the 
spot and that in the pages of the WrEEKLy the 
war will be reproduced as in no. other place. 
Our men will be at the front, no matter how 
long the war continues. But do not fear that 
the pages of the WEEKLy are to be in a con- 
tinuous state of belligerency until the struggle 
in the East is over; merely because they are 
there does not imply that our peace-loving 
American readers are going to be fed on an 
unrelieved diet of strife and bloodshed. 


E ARE NOT INDEPENDENT _IN 

NAME ONLY. We uphold what we 
believe to be right, no matter whose toes 
are stepped on. Some of our subscribers from 
Utah, for instance, have canceled their sub- 
scriptions because of what was said in the 
WEEKLY about Mormonism. And some of the 
followers of Mr. Hearst have done so because 
of what was said of Mr. Hearst’s eccentric 
attempts on the Presidency. We are sorry 
to lose any subscribers, but we intend to say 
what we believe in the coming political cam- 
paign. We will praise and criticise both parties 
and their candidates from the viewpoint of the 
welfare of the whole people. 


“M R. DOOLEY” IS SOON TO REAP- 
PEAR. His pungent wit and sound phi- 
losophy have been sadly missed. He will talk 
about the campaign, naturally; because politics 
is something that all Americans will talk about 
during the coming summer; and he will talk ex- 
clusively in CoLirer’s. Those who know ‘Mr. 
Dooley” of old will know that in no place will 
he be more at home than in the humors of the 
Presidential campaign. His reappearance will 
be awaited with enthusiasm. 


UR SPECIAL ARTICLES during the next 

few months will be of exceptional inter- 

est. Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New York 
Evening Journal, will write, for instance, a char- 
acter sketch of Mr. Hearst. Some people have 
said that, except as far as money was concerned, 
Mr. Brisbane was Mr. Hearst. This article will 
have a unique interest. Senator Hoar and John 
Sharp Williams, the new Democratic leader in 
the House, have written articles on political sub- 
jects for Cortier’s. The Louisiana Purchase 





OFF FOR SCHOOL 


One of the series of drawings by W. T. Smedley for 
the frontispieces of the Household Numbers 


will be treated by Winston Churchill. William 
Allen White is another contributor. The big 
speculative bubbles whose collapse has shaken 
Wall Street during the past will be exploited 
from the “Inside” by Cleveland Moffett. 


UR SHORT-STORY COMPETITION 

is open for six weeks more. If the stories 
keep coming in as fast as they have been of late, 
we ought to be able to pick out the best col- 
lection ever printed by any magazine. That 
is just what we want, and we are going to buy 
every good story that comes. Already we have 
four expert readers at work classifying the 
manuscripts for reference to the judges. By 
the time the contest closes everything will be so 
arranged and classified that the judges will 
doubtless be able to announce their decision two 
months later. Their decision will be watched by 
every one interested in American literature, and 
their opinion will carry weight. It is doubtful if 
three men better qualified to act in this capacity 
could have been found. Senator Lodge is a man 
of keen discrimination in literary matters, and his 
coadjutors, Mr. Page and Mr. White, are both 
editors—men whose profession it is to determine 
upon the merit of written things. We feel sure 
that our readers will watch the result of this 
great contest with the closest interest and we 
can assure them a harvest of splendid stories. 
These will be published during the coming year 
—and as we have decided not to publish any 
more serials, our fiction pages will be devoted 
wholly to short stories. 


ND WHILE SPEAKING OF STORIES 
that we are going to get, let us slip in a 
word about stories that we already have. Dur- 


ing the summer months we shall print a series 
of six tales of political life and bossism in a 
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««TWO STRIKES AND THE BASES FULL!”’ 


Double-page Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson for pub- 
lication in an early issue of Collier's 


small town, under the general title of “Slaves of 
Success,” by Elliott Flower, a series of especial 
interest to every prospective voter. We shall also 
print an exquisitely humorous set of five tales 
by W. A. Fraser, called “Five Little Men.” 
They are stories of the adventures of a-handful 
of small boys, so true to life that no reader who 
ever was a boy—or even a girl—can fail to enjoy 
them. 

Then, entirely different from these, will follow 
a story of ghosts, hidden treasure, and mystery 
—The Blood is the Life”—in three parts, by F. 
Marion Crawford; and entirely different again 
from any of the preceding will be a new series of 
stories of eighteenth century times by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. 


OW TO MAKE ROOM for all this good 

material during the summer months is the 
problem. One thing we have reluctantly de- 
cided—that is, not to publish any more Sher- 
lock Holmes stories until autumn. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle agreed to write twelve of these 
“Adventures,” and he has already sent us ten 
of them, but in a recent letter he told us that he 
was going into politics a little this summer 
and that the manuscripts for the last two stories 
of the series would not reach us so far in 
advance as the others did. So we thought it 
would be a good idea then to postpone the 
publication of the last four stories so as to 
give Sir Arthur all the time he needs for 
politics and allow our artists plenty of time 
for illustrating the final tales. So the last Sher- 
lock Holmes story for the present will be “The 
Adventure of the Six Napoleons” in the House- 
hold Number for May—and the series will re- 
sume in the Househoid Number for October 
with “The Adventure of the Three Students.” 


HE FIRST OF MAY (“MOVING DAY”) 

will also be in a sense moving day for 
the WrEEKLy—perhaps not so much a moving 
day for us as a settling into more permanent 
places of some of our household furniture. 
The editorials will occupy the place of honor, 
as they do now. The “Story of the Week” 
is to be restored. We believe that what our 
readers desire in this department is what might 
be called a continued story from week to 
week of the world’s news. It is to be our ear- 
nest endeavor, as this department is gradually 
improved, and typographical difficulties sur- 
mounted, to bring it nearer and nearer to the 
news. For this reason, in order to shorten the 
time required to print these news pages, we have 
decided to remove the pictures from them and 
print the latter by themselves on other pages of 
the Weexty. When this department is in shape, 
we mean that it shall give our readers a compre- 
hensive and compact survey of the happenings of 
the previous seven days. 


WO NEW DEPARTMENTS are also to be 

“moved in” the first of May. The Lion’s 
Mouth, which helped a lot, we believe, in im- 
proving the quality of the WerxkLy, is to be 
restored in another form. And a humorous 
page is to be added to the WeeExty called 
“Life’s Little Pleasantries.” In the Lion’s 
Mouth, once a month at least, representative 
men in politics, education, and other fields— 
college presidents, Senators, scientists, and 
the like, of national fame—will give expres- 
sion to personal opinion on topics of contempo- 
raneous public interest. “Life’s Little Pleasan- 
tries” will also be published at least once a 
month. It is our present plan to have these de- 
partments alternate with the Fiction and House- 
hold Numbers each month. Summer is the time 
for outdoor sport; and it is part of CoLrer’s 
duty, and pleasure as well, as the National 
Weekly, to cover everything of national interest 
to those who love the out-of-doors. The sports 
of the coming summer months will be fully cov- 
ered in the pages of the WEEKLY. 


EXT WEEK we will have something to say 
about the new art features for the summer. 
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Covers a Greater Area, Enjoys Greater Appropriations of Money, 
Will Have Greater Exhibits Than Any Previous Exposition 


| THE WORLD'S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS 


MAY TO NOVEMBER, 1904 


The best way to reach St. Louis from New York and New England 
is without question via the 


New York Central or West Shore 


6 TRAINS A DAY 


RATES FROM NEW YORK WILL BE FROM 


$23.25 to $38.80 


According to the character of the train and service and time limit of tickets. 








Day Coach Excursion Tickets, good only in Day Coaches, will be sold from time to time at rate of 
$18.00 by the West Shore and $20.00 by the New York Central. 


First Coach Excursion, by the West Shore May 18th and by the New York Central May 24th. 


For particulars inquire of our ticket agents. 


For a copy of a beautifully illustrated folder on the World’s Fair, send two 2-cent stamps to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, New York 
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The Stein-Bloch Company 
Wholesale Tailors 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1903. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
NEw YORK CITy. 

Dear Sirs; I wish to acknowledge receipt of your Company’s 
check for $65,396.50, same being the full cash surrender value of 
Policy No. 324,613, $50,000.00 upon my life. I also wish to express 
my thanks for’ your promptness in the matter, and my appreciation 
of the liberal dividend treatment accorded me. Dividend declared 
amounts to $27,396.00, or forty-two per cent. of the premiutms paid, 
which is in itself evidence of the great ability with which the affairs 
of 7 company are directed. 

For fifteen years I have been insured for $50,000, yet now receive 
back more in cash than I have paid in premiums. If I had not 
passed the insurable age, would certainly make a new application 
for a like amount at this time. Yours very truly, 


bethar 


President. 


The New Caruso Records 


Just out! The great Italian Operatic oM ( | | ‘ic 
Tenor, who has created such a furore in @ VIU val a eC 
London and New York, is under contract to & . ' 
sing only for the Victor Talking Machine. ff “yarn ore Tlas Faid More 

Go to the nearest dealer and ask to hear bore poli idei 

a Caruso record—the § . a ast nupany inthe work 
Victor A &) perfect reproduction of 3usine ho know the difficulties of making safe and profitable 
i neo Gf | a magnificent voice. in are taking out the newly devised 


AOLliads | VioOKre 





tor policy Holder 
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. ‘ * Mutual Investment Policies, 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Philadelphia [HE MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YorK City. Collier’s No. 25 
+s RICHARD A, McCurpDy, Pres. 
She Seighet pean Sa Oye Gentlemen:—I should like to receive (free) information regarding your form of investment insurance 


described above for amount $ My occupation is.......... ; and Age 


Name. Address..... 
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JAPANESE INFANTRY WAITING TO ENTER PING-YANG 


PHOTOGRAPH BY R.L. DUNN, COLLIER'S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER IN KOREA. PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


The picture shows a company of the 14th Infantry resting on the frozen sand by the side of the highway over which they marched 130 miles northward from Seoul. The clumsy 
native ferry crossing the Tai-Tong River at this point, Son Kioni, was helpless for troop transport, and the force was in bivouac while the engineers and sapper companies, and 
hundreds of Korean coolies, threw a bridge across this approach to Ping-Yang. The bridge-building activity is visible in the background of the photograph. The march of these 
troops from Seoul to Ping-Yang was made along the ancient road to Peking, which was a quagmire most of the distance, crowded with cavalry, infantry, pack-trains, bullock-carts, 
and long trains of white-clad natives, burdened with bags of provisions, plodding knee-deep through slush and mud. Freezing by night, stumbling and slipping all day, each soldier 
carrying sixty pounds of equipment, this infantry column was swept along at a speed of from fifteen to twenty-five miles a day. This heroic advance will be no longer necessary 
with the ice out of the bay at Chenampo, where troops can be landed from transports and towed in small boats up the Tai-Tong River to Ping-Yang. This important strategic 


point will be held indefinitely by a large Japanese force to guard the line of retreat from the Yalu, and against a possible Russian invasion of Korea along the great highway 
° 
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HE UNITED STATES NOW FACES that danger from con- 

centrated power which has produced violence and disintegra- 

tion in so many lands, and from which it was the special 

effort of the JEFFERSON-MaDIsON group among the founders 

to protect the nation whose course they planned. The 
danger, not near or great, is yet discernible. It is to be found 
not so much in personal Executive encroachments, although they 
are to be regretted as furnishing precedents of evil for more hazard- 
ous days; not so much in the increased Executive initiative made 
necessary by active foreign policies, although this inevitable devel- 
opment is to be scanned with eyes jealous for that individual lib- 
erty which it now requires some fanning to keep alive. The 
danger is to be found in contempt for law among the powerful, 
which may at any moment breed contempt for law among the 
masses. Legislators who steal, and the vast corporations of 
which they are the slaves, form the two greatest dan- 
gers to our stability, for they alone furnish a grievance 
so gross and lasting as to shake the belief that we live 
under a system essentially just and equal. The anarchy branch of 
the Democracy to-day would not have grown to its present size 
without these twin grievances—the corrupt power of concentrated 
wealth and the subservience of the people’s so-called servants. 
We welcome, therefore, with relief and satisfaction such an inci- 
dent as Senator BurRTON’s conviction, which, unless our too com- 
plicated legal system fails to work with technical exactness, will 
give us the spectacle of a United States Senator in jail, where a 
considerable number of his fellows ought to be. The criminal law 
should also be executed upon a few of the worst of the law-defy- 
ing trusts, when the task can be successfully undertaken. The 
tariff should no longer be made a device for enriching the wealthy 
at the cost of Filipinos, Cubans, or Americans. If Republicans or 
real Democrats will take these steps toward common justice be- 
tween man and man, the faction of violent and ignorant agitation 
will die for lack of nourishment. 


IVILIZATION IS RULED BY COMMERCE to-day as all of us 

admit, but just what do we mean by it? Wealth, sufficiently 
distributed, is an admitted good. Luxury enervates, but there will 
never be wealth enough to enervate everybody. That any arrange- 
ment can be arrived at to check the concentration which leads so 
easily to abuse would be a hardy thing to say. We must not let 
legal checks go far enough to diminish the individual, for such 
government interference would produce just that weakness in 
point of view and character which, according to many, it is a 
fault of concentrated industrial power to threaten us with. Aver- 
age humanity must always turn its main attention to laboring for 
subsistence. There is an idea abroad that such labor is to-day 
accompanied with less self-dependence and proper spirit than it 
used to be, before the age of combinations and machinery. To 
the forces which supposedly extinguish the individual some would 
add the labor union, while others would find in union laborers a 
sense of responsibility and power which decidedly makes for char- 


honesty most of Mr. CLEVELAND’s popularity, Mr. Bryan shows 
considerable insight into the facts. Mr. CLEVELAND’s high reputa- 
tion is founded less upon what he has actually accomplished than 
upon the spirit for which he stands. Apart from the Venezuela 
episode, of which two views are possible, his most notable per- 
formances were so unpopular that they split his party and made 
much constructive work impracticable. His forcing Congress to 
repeal the SHERMAN Act helped to disorganize the Democrats, al- 
though it is a cornerstone of CLEVELAND’s fame to-day. His 
vetoes of pensions were about as unpopular a performance as any 
President ever undertook, and yet they help to create the large and 
rugged figure which will stand for CLEVELAND to after times. His 
career points the truth that a man may do more good after his 
acts, so to speak, than at the time. ‘‘I hold,’’ said BourKE Cock- 
RAN in Congress recently, “that this disposition to swo xiInps 
justify almost anything by pleading that Mr. CLEvVE- OF ACCOM. 
LAND did it is the highest compliment ever paid to PLISHMENT 
any man in our political history.”’ A President might accomplish 
more work immediately than was done by Mr. CLEVELAND, and 
yet fail altogether to leave that image to posterity which may serve 
as inspiration and ideal. Such is the deepest use of great men, 
whether they are immediately successful or the reverse. They 
keep up their country’s tone. The feeling for Mr. CLEVELAND to- 
day represents not a mere liking for security—not mainly that, 
but rather a longing for the morally ideal, which has, in the course 
of time, taken refuge in the ex-President. It is not, properly 
speaking, popularity, in the sense that McKInLey, BLAINE or 
ROOSEVELT has been popular. It is not personal in its nature, 
but rather the expression of a moral need. To have created such 
a conception of himself is the best feat that Mr. CLEVELAND has 
accomplished. 


Bae COUNTRY IS NOT CYNICAL at heart in politics, although 
it is often charged with being so, and with lacking moral indig- 
nation. The volume of disgust aroused by Mr. Hearst is a proof 
that we are still far from the moral indifference that marks decay. 
So real are the shame and displeasure with which the nation sees this 
agitator’s tricks that the result of his adventure is likely to be good. 
His campaign money, his pandering to every discontent, and his 
trumpet advertising of himself have taken him as far as he can go. 
His defeat at St. Louis is likely to be more than a failure to get the 
nomination. Unless Mr. Bryan is able and willing to secure some 
anchor for his lieutenant, Mr. Hearst is likely to sink in power even 
in his newspaper industry; for failure, like success, is 
something of a snowball and grows in size by merely 
going on. We have considerable hope, therefore, that 
Mr. HeEarstT’s success in calling attention to what he stands for will 
result in so consolidating and heightening the feeling against that 
moral debauchery on which the Hearst newspapers have their 
base, that the young adventurer may be diminished not only in 
politics, but in the field where he has bought an evil lead. The 
anger and distress which are now supplanting curiosity and ridicule 
are a sign of earnestness and principle in the people which we are 


INDIGNATION 
STILL POSSIBLE 


inpusTRiaL. acter. The South sometimes congratulates itself upon 
ISM AND THE’ freedom from union domination, but the aim of the glad to see, and those emotions, we believe, are aroused fundamen- 





INDIVIDUAL wynions is that same human dignity and worth for the 


sake of which the South is so desperately fighting the negro menace. 
Our industrialism may, on the whole, diminish individuality, but we 
doubt it. It diminishes esthetic appreciation, but probably not 
character or human understanding. That very original and pene- 
trating individual who now officially guides the Democrats in Con- 
gress, Mr. JoHN SHarP WILLIAMS, believes that, while political deals 
have existed as long as politics, agreement and compromise were 
once partly made out of the clash of sentiment and are now entirely 
made from conflicting utilitarian desires. HAMILTON, for instance, 
got his theory of finance into practice by trading votes with the 
South, by which Washington became the capital, but in this South- 
ern contention there was more emotion than dollars and cents. 
We do not pretend to be sure in our own mind, upon this difficult 
and important question of whether sentiment and the ideal are 
being withered by utility, but we are concerned enough about it to 
favor any influences which seem to act as forces to balance the 
emphasis which a business age and country puts on money. 


R. HILL, ACCORDING TO MR. BRYAN, ‘‘lacks the brutal 

frankness that has given Mr. CLEVELAND most of his popu- 
larity.” If there is anything on this earth detested by the Ne- 
braska Populist, that thing is GROVER CLEVELAND, and it is some- 
thing therefore for him to acknowledge Mr. CLEVELAND’s honesty, 
even under the name of brutal frankness. In ascribing to this 
6 


tally by the knowledge that in journalism, where Mr. Hearst has 
given the fullest measure of his nature, he has been mean, self- 
seeking, and void of any sign of honor or the better life. 


gertomsseees ABOUT THE WAR are becoming calmer without 
losing their direction. Without ceasing to admire Japanese dash 
we have been forced by time and reflection to look upon the situa- 
tion upon land and sea in a more critical and open spirit. Lack of 
dramatic incident is conducive to intelligent comprehension, and 
also to the wish for peace. Another change which tends toward 
less American hostility to Russia is the word given out in England 
that the Bear is not to be baited, but rather to be conciliated. 
London being the world’s news centre, any change of tone there 
is reflected here. Some slight coolness is perhaps being 
added in the newspaper world by the severity of Japanese 
censorship contrasted with Russian frankness. These 
causes, however, big and little, have only modified our feeling, 
without changing its course, and there is the best of reasons why 
any large amount of sympathy with Russia is improbable. Not the 
English press, the Jewish massacres, the abuse of Finns and Poles, 
cruelty in the Chinese war, or the banishment of liberal thought 
has done as much to make us think of Russia with hostility as has 
been done by our diplomatic relations. Since for several years 
Russia has been steadily our diplomatic opponent in Manchuria, 
we have been acquiring the habit of regarding her as clashing in 
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interests with ourselves, or, in other words, as being more or less 
our enemy. We see no reason to expect a change in this regard. 
Secretary Hay is undoubtedly doing a powerful amount of thinking, 
as he is likely to be the leader when the time arrives for the world 
to make terms between Russia and Japan; and there is much more 
probability of his having to oppose Russian wishes than Japanese. 
Until some arrangement is perfected by which Russia fails to threaten 
an exclusive and excluding power in Asia, she will by necessity be 
looked upon in America with the hostility always caused by visibly 
conflicting interests. 


M®: HAY’S FAME as the world’s foremost diplomat to-day would 
never have been acquired but for one of the traits which most 
distinguished President McKiniey. It is a peculiar quality, some- 
times apart from intellectual brilliancy or depth, although it often 
goes with the greatest men. It was more characteristic of Wasu- 
INGTON than of his greatest successor, STANTON being the only real 
discovery made by LincoLn. The first President, to be sure, had the 
advantage of taking office after an upheaval had tested the ability 
of men, and it is also fair to say that he made some weak appoint- 
ments. We do not hesitate to state, therefore, that Mr. McKINLEy 
was a more remarkable discoverer of men than any other President 
we have had, and that quality in him may well puzzle his biogra- 


phers. It was, perhaps, rather instinct than reason or analysis; 
the same sensitiveness which made him such a register 
ie of public opinion. He reached his final stand upon cur- 


rency and the tariff less by individual cerebration than 
by the instinct in him for absorbing results from the best thought 
about him. He seemed to receive wireless messages from every 
part of the land, and in judging individuals the same mysterious 
instinct said, ‘‘This is the man who must serve me.’’ Hay, Root, 
and Tart are merely the three most remarkable of many successful 
choices unbalanced by one flagrant failure. Mr. MCKINLEY was 
not great at ‘‘dramatizing himself.’? He was loved and he was 
trusted by the people, but he has not left a distinct concept of 
himself for succeeding generations. The final picture of him is 
open to any historian gifted for the task; and such a historian’s 
most attractive material will be the hidden aptitude which made 
the President so unrivaled in his choice of men. 


HE STRENUOUS LIFE came in for some strenuous knocks from 

a former Governor of New York at the recent dinner of the 
Periodical Publishers at Washington. As President ROOSEVELT was 
the guest of honor, Mr. BLAcK’s remarks were so evidently pointed 
that he succeeded in creating a painful silence. He began well, 
with apt epigrams handed out with slow precision, but he soon fell 
into rhythmic prose, overloaded with imagery, that ended by giving 
the sense of rhetorical insincerity. He thus failed to produce a 
sensation where he might have done so, and left instead the im- 
pression of an arrow sent astray. He claimed the distinction of 
being without a harness, of not being bound to a schedule, of being 
free, in short; but ke did not make the impression of being free 
from malice, although many of his sentences were sympathetically 
built and true. ‘‘Strength without wisdom is like the 
hurricane speeding unguided across the plain. ... | 
think the disposition in the world to-day is to magnify 
the value of strength and to check the serious and the thoughtful.”’ 
Of patriotism he sometimes thought that its best significance was 
on the dead level known as peace. ‘‘A work is no greater because 
done ina hurry. It is far wiser to arrive safely at dusk than to be 
brought home safely an hour earlier.”” Mr Brack struck a line of 
thought that opens possibilities of influence for eloquence to-day. 
Strenuousness has its uses, and measured contemplation has its 
uses also. Since it happens at the present moment that the 
strenuous side has been finding much more insistent expression 
than the side of peaceful, quiet wisdom, the best opportunity lies 
with the man who can give voice to the calmer, more philosophic 
and poetic side. The present is the time for him. Russia has 
one man who speaks for calm with the voice of genius, but Russia 
alone has such a man in all the world. 


INCIDENT 


UARRELS AMONG FINANCIERS represent almost the only 

hope for the public to secure adequate information about the 
workings of big combinations which are run to fool the people out 
of money with no recompense, and such quarrels are also the most 
likely source of evidence against combinations which are merely 
illegal without being essentially immoral. If only two such men 
as ROCKEFELLER and MorGaANn should begin a deadly struggle in the 
criminal courts the whole field of high finance would be blown 














The bureau presided over 
by Mr. CorteLyou at Washington is constantly seeking and gath- 
ering information, upon which Congress or the Executive might act, 
but the chase is a hard one on account of the great astuteness of 


through by a breeze of enlightenment. 


the quarry. Big financiers seldom use ink when they contravene 
either morals or the statute law. They would rather incur the 
slight risk of being cheated among themselves than the probability 
of balked schemes or punishment if their methods saw the light. 
‘He has no writing,’? says H. H. Rocers, of the Standard Oil 
group of financiers, in a remarkable interview caused by his quar- 
rel with another stock operator, ‘‘and from the very nature of his 
connection with the project he can have none.’’ And Mr. RoGErs 
added these striking and undeniable words: ‘‘As soci- 
ety and the law are constituted, it is an absolute im- 
possibility for a few men to make $46,000,000 profit 
legally.” This amount ‘‘was made without putting a single dollar 
in jeopardy, in a very, very short time, and it represented one and 
one-half and three times the total capital employed in the transac- 
tion.’? It was possible only by what Mr. Rocers calls a Trick of 
Finance, which is the larger equivalent of the shell game still worked 
upon the strolling farmer. If the facts were on record the money 
could be won back in court by the cheated purchasers; and such 
methods, according to Mr. RoGers, are the very gist of what is 
called Modern Finance. May there be many more such quarrels, 
driving other men to be as frank as RoGers, until finally we find 
devices by which to treat large confidence men as we treat their 
petty analogues. 


GAIN F 


IAGARA FALLS received small consideration from the New 

York Legislature, the bill for their destruction being boodled 
through along with other ‘‘grabs.’’ Action by Congress toward 
making of the Falls a national park is now more imperative than 
ever. Asked about his attitude, one of the creatures ‘‘interested’’ 
replied that the ‘‘show’’ had turned out to be too expensive, and 
that ‘‘sentiment’’ should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
‘*progress.’? Progress! This individual would doubtless see prog- 
ress in carving into matches the California trees, two thousand 
years old, which are, as they have been called, ‘‘absolutely unpar- 
alleled on this earth.’? There are unhappily a number 
of persons in the country who think Niagara and the 
great trees of California can not readily be valued in 
terms of money. The attitude of Congress toward the improvement 
of the City of Washington is perhaps representative of the average 
indifference toward beauty. A man like’ Uncle JOE CANNON is a 
decidedly useful person in his way, but his opinion of a plan ap- 
proved by the most expert artists in America is worth considerably 
less than nothing. One of the things which it would be well for 
us to learn is that beauty is not easily described in dollars, and 


THE 
OF 


that to give up any great national beauty that can never be re- 


placed is appallingly sad and undiscerning. Here is a_ proper 
field for the so-called patriotic societies, one of which is already 


at work to save Niagara. 


HAT MERE EXPRESSION HAS POWER, entirely apart from 

the substance behind, is illustrated whenever real eloquence is 
heard. Sometimes oratory,is declared to be out of date. Changed 
in its nature it certainly is. The gestures and the declamation with 
which the Fourth of July was once identified are held in less honor 
than they were. That oratory itself is out of date is most improb- 
able. In England to-day the most effective speakers are not ora- 
tors, and this fact is the foundation for a frequent generalization 
that in Parliament now debating power is everything and eloquence 
If a GLADSTONE or a BRIGHT should arise again, the 
Mr. Cock- 


is nothing. 
force of oratory would appear in its former splendor. 
RAN’S speech on the pension order was a rather strik- 
ing proof of the use of eloquence, for Mr. CockRan 
is known as a weather-cock, and he expressed little 
beyond what everybody was saying, yet he filled the House with 
excitement, changed votes, and set people to imaginating a House 
of Representatives as full of eloquence as the Roman Senate in 
the time of Cicrro. Great is the power of words, and Mephis- 
topheles, in Gortue’s ‘‘Faust,’’ sarcastically observes that nothing 
is so entirely to be depended upon as words. Sometimes they are a 
two-edged sword. ‘‘Running amuck’’ was a picturesque phrase which 
was welcomed by the opponents of Attorney-General Knox, although 
it will hardly have the consequences of such historic expressions 
as ‘‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.’’ We are still influenced by 
sound, and ever shall be, fortunately no doubt, for without an in- 


terest in form there is an end not only of oratory but of any art. 
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TOKIO CONTINUES ITS QUIET WORK OF SENDING ARMY AFTER ARMY TO THE FRONT, 
FULLY RECOGNIZING THE GIGANTIC TASK THAT HAS BEEN UNDERTAKEN BY JAPAN 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Collier’s Correspondent with the Japanese General Staff 


Tokio, March 15, 1904 
E HAVE RECEIVED the first home papers with accounts of the early days 
W of the war. They convince us of what we had supposed from the first: 
that New York and London are far more excited over the war than Tokio. 
Reading the pages and pages of wild accounts, wildly illustrated, a foreign 
resident exclaimed: ‘‘What a devil of a row they are making about it.”’ 

It takes imagination for any dweller in this peaceful town to realize that he is in 
the capital of a nation engaged in the most stupendous struggle of modern times. 
Last week I wrote that we were still waiting; this week I write the same. Nomi- 
nally, at least, the correspondents have made a little progress. The General Staff 
has selected five American and eight British correspondents, who are to proceed to 
the front as a first contingent. Mr. Yokoyama tells us this morning that we must 
be ready to start on the 20th. Mr. Yokoyama is our impresario—the contractor 
who is going to supply us with European food and bring up our transport on the 
campaign. On the 20th he hopes to have us, our horses, our tents, and our blanket 
rolls all aboard a small steamer, which will sail under sealed orders. Soon there- 
after we shall at least see soldiers in the field. 

But many weeks may pass before we see any fighting. The winter campaign, 
which delighted the fearful fancy of some of the rumor-mongers on the China 
coast, seems no more in the domain of military practice in the Orient than in the 


Occident. We know enough to know that the period of preparation is not yet 
complete. It goes without saying that the navy could strike without a moment’s 
warning. It could be on a war footing without exciting suspicion. The army 


went as far as it might with- 
out making the country’s in- 
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ST. PETERSBURG LOOKS FORWARD CALMLY AND CONFIDENTLY TO THE CONCENTRATION 
OF A GREAT ARMY WHICH MUST, THE RUSSIANS BELIEVE, EVENTUALLY CRUSH JAPAN 


By JOHN C. O’LAUGHLIN 


Collier’s Special War Correspondent at St. Petersburg 
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St. PETERSBURG, Jarch 22 


N THE UNIFORM of a Cossack General, Czar Nicholas reviewed the other day 
] a regiment of infantry, which swung by the Winter Palace under orders to the 
Far East. A few minutes later, dressed as a Captain of the Navy, the Emperor 
drove to the New Admiralty yard and inspected the warships which are being 
rushed to completion there. It will not be the fault of his Majesty should there 
not be in Manchuria and Asiatic waters, within the next few months, a military 
and naval force superior to that of the Japanese. To his officers he must intrust 
the utilization of the instruments which he is placing in their hands. 

These two acts of the Emperor, ordinarily of little importance, brought to mind 
the question which all St. Petersburg has been discussing since the outbreak of the 
war: What is Russia’s plan of operations? The English journals arriving in St. 
Petersburg contain the wildest speculation upon what is a simple matter to the 
Russian strategists, at least so far as concerns the method of effecting Japan’s de- 
feat. ‘‘First,’’ I was told, ‘‘Russia will mass in Manchuria an army superior to the 

apanese. She will place in Asiatic waters a fleet superior to that of her enemy. 
hen Japan will be taught that it is not advisable to thrust war upon a nation that 
desired peace, and which offered humiliating concessions in the hope of preserving it.”’ 

Every military expert knows that the question of men does not concern Russia; 
it is the question of supplying those finally concentrated upon the battlefield which 
is causing chief concern. General Kuropatkin has particularly charged himself to 
look after his army’s communications, and his experience as chief of staff in past 


wars will be invaluable to him in the campaign upon which he is about to embark. 
The railroad has its own spe- 
cial guard, and wherever nec- 





tention clear. Each new de- 
velopment of the situation 
reveals still others than the 
first apparent reason for the 
timeliness of initiating opera- 
tions as soon as the WVzsshin 
and the Kasuga had left Singa- 
pore. A war begun in winter 
was quite unexpected to the 
Russian navy, which we now 
know was thoroughly taken by 
surprise. A war begun in win- 
ter serves the Japanese army, 
because Japan can make better 
use of the intervening time be- 
fore the weather permits ac- 
tual campaigning fhan Russia 
can. With the warm days of 
April, Japan will be ready to 
strike on land. Will Russia 
be ready to receive the blow? 
Actions will come in as quick 
sequence and with as little 
warning as those of the navy. 

The city was no sooner empty 
of one lot of reservists than an- 
other appeared. In the last 
few days we have seen a repe- 
tition of the scenes of the first 
week of the war. Another 
army has sprung out of kimo- 
nos into blouses. Many of the 
members are veterans. The 
medals which they wear tell 
of battles against the Chinese 
in 1894-95. -They will assist 
to make again the conquest of 
ground which they once won. 
Some of them are stooped with 





essary additional troops will 
be assigned to protect the line. 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok 
have strong garrisons, well 
equipped and armed, and sup- 
plied with food. There re- 
main, available for active op- 
erations, almost 300,000 men, 
who have been organized into 
three divisions—the strongest, 
of about 125,000, occupying 
well - fortified strategic posi- 
tions upon the Yalu River; 
the second holding a central 
position between the extreme 
left of the first division and 
Vladivostok, which will stop a 
flank movement from the Sea 
of Japan, and the third in- 
trenched so as to prevent op- 
erations by a force disembark- 
ing at the head of the Liao- 
tung Gulf. Among these 
three divisions are 50,000 Cos- 
sacks, incomparably mounted, 
‘‘Wait till the Cossacks get at 
them,’’ the average Russian 
will tell you. ‘‘The Japanese 
can not stand up against them. 
The Cossacks are as great 
devils to-day as they ever 
were. They are armed with 
fine carbines and long swords, 
and they will be able to move 
rapidly. The South African 
War taught the value of mo- 
bility in military operations.’’ 

General Kuropatkin recog- 
nizes that this army is not 
large enough. Before he left 








hard labor, but, even more than 








the younger men who have gone 
before them, they perhaps have 
the quality which wins victo- 
ries. They are married, and, 
of course, being Japanese, have 
large families. 

One incident, not character- 
istic of all, but, nevertheless, 
significant of the steel that is 
in the blood of a race which 
sacrifices everything to patriotism: When one of the twelve-year men was called, 
he succeeded in placing all of his children in the care of relatives except one little 
girl. None could take her. So, doing what seemed to him a mercy and a duty, he 
cut her throat. It is said that the officers praised him for the deed. According to 
their view, he loved his child so much that he would not see her suffer, but he loved 
his country more. Of course, he expects to be killed. His farewell to his family 
was for eternity. They will boast far more of a father who died in battle than of a 
father who fought and still lived. There is another story of two men who were 
missing when the company was lined up for roll-call. (Continued on page 21.) 
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DEPARTURE OF MARQUIS 
Japan’s veteran statesman, Marquis Ito, left Tokio for Seoul on March 15, as a special envoy from the Mikado 
to the Emperor of Korea. The object of his mission was to induce Emperor Heui Yi to initiate certain much- 
needed reforms, and also to establish firmly Japan’s influence over Korea's foreign policy. Marquis Ito was 
accorded a distinguished official greeting on his arrival at Seoul, was repeatedly received in audience by the 
Emperor, and on March 29 returned to Tokio, having reason to feel well satisfied with the results of his visit 
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St. Petersburg he asked for a 
fighting force of 600,000 men. 
His request was not fully com- 
plied with. He was informed 
that he should have 400,000 
men, with a reserve of 200,- 
ooo. As rapidly as a single- 
track railroad will permit, this 
army is being mobilized in 
Manchuria. The trains are 
running regularly, and, for the Trans-Siberian Railroad, smoothly. The maximum 
estimate of the number of troops arriving daily upon the scene of operations is 6,000. 
The minimum is 3,000. I should say that an average of 4,000 men are daily being 
despatched to Mukden or some other convenient point. The larger the army, the 
greater the quantity of supplies that must be shipped to it, and the fewer the trains 
that can be sent with troops. Consequently, June will have arrived before General 
Kuropatkin will have his army at the strength determined upon. 

Turning now to the navy, some facts have come to my attention which will 
have an important bearing upon the future campaign. (Continued on page 22.) 
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“RETVIZAN”" ON THE ROCKS AT THE HARBOR ENTRANCE, PORT ARTHUR 

This vessel was one of the three warships that were torpedoed by the Japanese on the night of February 8, the opening engagement of the war. She was run ashore in a sinking 
condition, but settled in shallow water and has done service 1n subsequent engagements, acting as a floating battery. She has been of much assistance in defeating Admiral 
Togo’s attempts to block the harbor entrance. The ‘‘Retvizan’’ was built at the Cramps’ shipyard in Philadelphia in 1900, and was one of the best ships in the Russian Navy 


THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP 


Grand Duke Cyril Vice-Admiral Makaroff 





























THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP “PETROPAVLOVSK,” SUNK AT PORT ARTHUR, APRIL 13 

The ‘‘Petropavlovsk’’ was torpedoed ‘by the Japanese during an engagement off Port Arthur. The big battleship was literally lifted out of the water by the force of the explosion. She 
turned completely over and disappeared, According to some of the reports, she was struck simultaneously by five Japanese torpedoes. Vice-Admiral Makaroff, commander of the 
Russian navy in the Far East, Rear-Admiral Molas, and over seven hundred officers and men were drowned. Grand Duke Cyril, cousin of the Czar, with five other officers and thirty- 
two sailors, escaped alive, but all were wounded. Vice-Admiral Makaroff had only recently taken command of the Russian fleet at Port Arthur to replace Vice-Admiral Stark, who 
allowed the Japanese to torpedo three of his best ships on February 8. He designed the ice-breaker ‘‘Ermak,"’ and was Russia’s most capable and enterprising naval commander, Grand 
Duke Cyril is the oldest son of the Grand Duke Vjadimir, uncle of the Czar. He is twenty-eight years old and holds the rank of heutenant in the navy. He is third in the line of 


The ‘‘Petropaviovsk"’ was built at St. Petersburg in 1894, and was a modified copy of the British battleship ‘‘Royal Sovereign.’"’ She was of 11,000 


succession to the Russian throne. 
She is the tourth warship lost by Russia at Port Arthur since the beginning of the war 


tons displacement and carried four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch, and thirty-four smaller guns. 


c Next week, Collier’s will publish an article by Captain A. T. Mahan bearing on these recent events 
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‘length of time for no better 























BOTTLED UP IN TOKIO WHERE NO ONE HEARS OF WAR 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, Collier's Special War Correspondent in Japan 


Tokio, March 21, 1904 

N NEW YORK, the writer was one of the mistaken 
few who prophesied there would be no war. In 
Tokio, he is inclined to go further and protest that 
there is no war. He admits when he was in New 
York there was a war. War filled the front page of 
all the morning papers. In the afternoon editions its 
three letters, in sanguinary pink ink, were writ large 
from margin to margin. Stocks were affected. In- 
surance rates became prohibitive. Packing houses 
were working overtime, and the Missouri mule loomed 
into a national asset. Every man you met was as in- 
timately familiar with the number of guns in the sec- 
ondary batteries of the Retvzzan and the Shzkishima 
as with the number of his own telephone. Wherever 
you saw two men talking together it was safe to wager 
one was saying, ‘‘They are a wonderful little people,’ 
and that the other was replying, ‘‘ Yes, but don’t forget 
that in ’64 the Rooshian fleet sailed right up the lower 
bay and saved the Union.’’ There, in New York, war 
was the only topic. People asked you if you were 
oing to “‘the front’? as jauntily as though ‘‘the 
ront’’ were situated somewhere between Seventy-sec- 
ond Street and ’Grant’s Tomb. When we crossed the 
Continent, cowboys rode out of an alkali desert to ask 
what was the latest from ‘‘the war.’’ At water tanks 
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in Arizona, and at every one of Fred Harvey’s eating 
houses from Santa Fe to the Pacific Coast, the pro- 
prietor kindly warned us against Russian cruisers 
lying just outside of the Golden Gate. War continued 
with us right into the heart of San Francisco, where 
the Bohemian Club gave the war correspondents a 
noble farewell dinner, and where we proudly displayed 
our war kits to the bellboys in the Palace Hotel. When 
the CA/zma unloaded 700 tons of ‘‘contraband of war,’’ 
and Japanese crowded the wharf to wave farewells to 
their fellow-countrymen, who were off to fight, and 
the San Francisco band played for them ‘‘The Girl I 
Left Behind Me,’’ we all tried to look cheerful and 
said, as though we liked it, ‘‘Well, this is the Real 
Thing at last.” 

But somewhere between Honolulu and Yokohama, 
somewhere in the deepest part of the Pacific, we lost 
the war overboard, and we have neither seen it nor 
heard of it since. I do not mean to say that if you go 
to the War Office here you will not see the sentry, nor 
do I deny that if you go inside you will see two order- 
lies. You also will be received by various officials, 
grave, courteous generals, each apparently doing noth- 
ing by himself, in a large bare room hung with a map 
or two. He apparently has plenty of leisure, certainly 
enough of it to enable him to be polite. But he has 


no time to discuss the probability of Japan and Russia 
being at war. He says there may be acolumn which 


. some day may leave some place for somewhere and do 


something, and if you are patient maybe you, too, 
can go to that place. But that is the only definite in- 
formation he has to give you this morning, and so, ‘‘if 
you really must be going, I wish you ‘good-day.’”’ 

Nor do I say that in the chief street you will not see 
colored prints of battles, and people looking at them 
apparently as artistic productions and with respectful 
interest. 

That is all we who are bottled up in Tokio know of 
the Japanese war. 

This morning we thought that at last we had caught 
them in the act. We woke to find the streets filled 
with jubilant natives, each waving a flag; the hotel 
windows were hidden with flags, they fluttered from 
every jinrikisha. We rushed out to ask eagerly if 
Port Arthur had fallen, to learn what great battle 
had been won on the Yalu. The interpreter re- 
garded us with gentle reproof. ‘‘To-day is the spring 
festival,’’ he said. That means that to-day in Tokio 
every one is rejoicing, because at the Temple of Kawa- 
saki a plum tree has given birth to a number of blos- 
soms. But then why should the neg vase know any- 
thing of this war? They live so far from New York. 











BURTON’S CASE 


The Senate would like to report 
adversely, but it's not convenient 


HE appeal of Senator Jo- 

seph R. Burton of Kan- 
sas from the decision of the 
court which convicted him 
at St. Louis, will go to the 
Eighth Judicial Circuit Court 
and will probably not be 
taken up by that tribunal 
until some time next fall. In 
the meantime, Burton will 
keep away from Washington. 
Congress is already on its 
last legs, so far as this ses- 
sion is concerned, and the 
convicted Senator will there- 
fore be spared the embar- 
rassment of absenting him- 
self for any considerable 


reason than that his presence 
there would result in a situa- 
tion unpleasant alike for him- 
self and his colleagues. Be- 
fore the beginning of the 











WE EAT TOO MUCH 


Conclusion reached by Professor 
Chittenden after long experiment 


FOR eight months Profes- 
sor Russell H. Chittenden 
has directed the work of a 
squad of United States sol- 
diers at Yale. His aim was 
to discover the most practi- 
cable rations for the arm 
under varied conditions and, 
second, and indirectly, the 
diet best fitted for the Ameri- 
can people, perhaps for the 
whole race. 

Meat disappeared from the 
menu of the soldiers the day 
after they reported. Cereals 
and vegetables formed their 
food till they departed. At 
one time their allowance was 
cut down to see what was the 
smallest amount soldiers, or, 
for the matter of that, an 
ordinary man, could live on 
and work effectively. There 
were twenty soldiers when 
the experiments were started; 

















short session next December 
there may be developments 
which will either make his 
predicament better or worse, 
and which in either event 
may stir the Senate to action. 

Just at present the Senate 
does not wish to take cog- 
nizance of the Burton case. 
It does not desire to get the 
discredited Senator’s name on its records. It hopes to 
be able to maintain an attitude of dignified aloofness 
and to keep on hoping that, Burton will resign, or that 
something else will happen to obviate the necessity of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections acting on 
his case. It would be very glad, indeed, if Burton’s 
term expired next March, but, unfortunately, it does 
not. On the contrary, it does not expire until March 
3, 1907, and a great many things may happen in as 
long atime as that. The situation being just as it is, 
the Senate—that is, the majority—is anything but 
pleased. The Democrats are complacent, and if given 
the slightest opportunity would not in the least object 
to an attempt to make political capital out of the matter. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that Burton’s con- 
viction does not work automatically to deprive him of 
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is pumped at high pressure from the Delaware River. 


TESTING PHILADELPHIA'S SEPARATE WATER SYSTEM FOR FIGHTING FIRE 


Chief Croker of the New York Fire Department, other visiting Chiefs, and the Mayors of Newark and Baltimore 
witnessed this exhibition of throwing sixteen powerful streams directly from the fire-main whose water supply 
Recent lack of sufficient water pressure in the business 
districts of New York has aroused agitation for a salt-water fire-main system. After seeing the Philadelphia test, 
Chief Croker was convinced that $5,000,000 should be appropriated for a similar protective system in the metropolis 


his seat. If he is to leave the Senate he must either 
resign or be forced out on a report of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the whole body. Were it not a Presidential 
year, and were the situation less delicate in other 
ways—were Senator Dietrich of Nebraska not already 
before the committee in question, for instance—it is 
quite likely that a report adverse to Burton would be 
made, and that it would be adopted; for in his testi- 
mony at St. Louis the Kansan intimated that in his 
dealings with the get-rich-quick concern he represented 
he was only following the example of older and more 
experienced Senators. This, naturally, has turned 
the sentiments of his colleagues against him, and if 
the time were only ripe they would no doubt be glad 
to embrace an opportunity to show their resentment. 


eleven when they left three 
weeks ago. Three deserted, 
one or two went insane, and 
the rest were sent away, it 
is said, because they persist- 
ently broke training and ate 
meat. The climax of depart- 
ures occurred when the sol- 
diers were kept down to low- 
water-mark rations, to see how little they could eat 
and work well. Without exception, the members of 
the squad declared months before their term was up 
that they were heartily sick of the diet and would re- 
sign if they could honorably. One of the squad said 
philosophically: ‘‘The Japs and Russians in the field 
fighting a hard campaign at zero weather get no meat 
rations, and so I think that we can stand it a little 
longer on a vegetable diet at the Yale gymnasium.”’ 

It can be said on good authority that Professor Chit- 
tenden will not recommend the giving up of meat as 
an article of diet, although he has been frequently 
quoted as holding that radical belief. He has decided 
that: 1. We eat too much. 2. We eat too fast. 3. We 
would live much longer and do our work better if 
we ate only half as much meat as we do. 






































A company drilling at its Manila barracks 


A guard detail of the crack native soldiery 


THE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY ENCAMPED AT ST. LOUIS 


The Scouts, or Philippine Constabulary, as they are called officially, number 7,000 men, in command of Brigadier-General Henry T. Allen, who has the greatest confidence 


in his little army, which is justified by its record of only 85 desertions in the past year. 


The Constabulary is both a rural police and fighting force, and the men have 


shown their pluck and loyalty in many hot skirmishes with ladrones. They enjoy fighting, and desert only where pacification brings monotony of detail duty in barracks 
1: 
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FESTIVAL HALL AND THE CASCADES 


This is the central feature of the Terrace of the States, an architectural decoration 1,500 feet in length, crowning the crest of a natural amphitheatre 70 feet high. The 
Hall is 200 feet in diameter, 200 feet high, and seats 3,500 people. The cascades have a fall of 9O feet and forward flow of 300 feet, spreading from a width of 
45 feet at the first weir to 150 feet at the final plunge. The total cost of, the Festival Hall, colonnades, restaurant pavilions, cascades, and gardens, is about $1,000,000 


The double-page panorama of the Exposition grounds on pages 14-15 was photographed from the top of this building 
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THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING 


This edifice is 700 feet long by 600 feet wide. The Electricity Building at Chicago was of the same length, but only 115 feet wide 



































MANUFACTURES BUILDING, SEEN FROM THE WEST SIDE OF THE GRAND BASIN 


With a frontage of 1,200 feet and a depth of 525 feet, this building covers fourteen acres 















































COLONNADE OF THE VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING 


At Chicago, in 1893, the principal building of the Fair was that of Manufactures and Liberal Arts. At St. Louis the manufactures have a building, with another devoted to the varied industries 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


For the first time in the history of expositions Americans have no need to blush for the architecture of their national building. Here will be installed the Exhibits exemplifying 


the many functions of the National Government. 


The edifice is 850 feet long by 250 feet wide. 


At Chicago the Government Building was 420 feet long by 350 feet wide 


READY FOR THE GREAT FAIR 


A LOOK ROUND THE ST, LOUIS EXPOSITION BEFORE THE GATES ARE OPENED 


St. Louis, April 16, 1904 

HEN an exposition has come and gone, and its 

lath-and-plaster palaces have returned again to 

dust, it must have left in the minds of those 

who saw it one dominant and satisfying pic- 

ture really to have been worth while. The exhibits, of 

which no human being is able or cares to see half, are 

carted away and forgotten, those who invested their 

money count up what they have lost, new inventions 

make the old ones crude, bigger shows make the old 

ones small, but the one supremely beautiful picture— 

the illumination at the Pan- American, with the twilight 

fading into dusk and the glow of the lamps coming out 

from everywhere, like music, brighter and brighter, 

until they swept into an overpowering crescendo of 

lights; the Court of Honor at Chicago, with the white 

glory of its stately distances set against blue water and 
bluer sky—this nothing can destroy. 

When the Louisiana Purchase Exposition was planned, 
the creation of such a ‘‘feature’’ was one of the hardest 
tasks set for those who had undertaken the work. 
There was no large body of water at St. Louis, and 
the land on which the buildings must be raised was 
mere forest and farm. The problem was finally solved 
by making a feature of a hill. On this hill, flanked by 
colonnades, the pivotal building was built. From this 
central heart the great body spreads downward and 
outward like a fan, as some have said—perhaps more 
nearly like the aisles and the semicircular seats of a 
theatre. The main aisle consists of a series of foun- 
tains and cascades which flow and splash between heroic 
statues down to the level.of the main buildings and the 
lagoon. On either side of this foaming waterway, and 
sweeping up to the central hall, are terraces of green 
turf. From Festival Hall you may look down on the 
plain as from a throne; from almost any part of the 
plain your eyes can sweep up past the fountains and 
over the sweet and restful green to the central hall, 
very much as, on a lesser scale, you may look up the 
avenues past the fountains to the palace at Versailles. 
The idea is a noble one and nobly carried out. What- 
ever of the impression of vastness is lost by the curv- 
ing instead of the rectilinear arrangement is gained in 
unity and cohesion, and the physical fact of that solid 
grass-covered hill, seen through the statues and foun- 
tains, and restfully backing up the white Exposition 
buildings, gives to the whole picture an impression of 
naturalness and permanence which other expositions 
have sometimes lacked. 


The Picture You Will Not Forget 


But this architectural scheme of a crown-jewel build- 
ing, a descending fountain, and the palaces on the plain, 
is, so to speak, only the body of the picture without its 
soul. It isa picture that would be just as appropriate 
in Paris or in London, whereas the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition is something that has a peculiarly personal 
significance to every American—particularly every 
American who lives west of the Mississippi. On 
either side of the crown-jewel building, with the 
curving arms of the peristyle behind them, and the 

vast palaces of the Exposition stretched out at their 
feet, sit the heroic statues of the States. Not New 
York or Massachusetts, but the States carved out of 
the Louisiana Purchase—the States which, when the 
purchase was made, did not exist even in name. When 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


the treaty was signed, a century ago, there was not a 
State or Territory line from New Orleans to Puget 
Sound, and here they sit now, these States, come up 
out of the wilderness, each clothed with a bit of our 
nation’s history, each a daughter of the nation, with 
an arm to uphold the flag that floats for all of us, and 
a heart anda soulof herown. Here sits North Dakota, 
her fresh girlish body, sweetly strong, held proudly 
erect, her eyes on the horizon’s edge; here sits Indian 
Territory, looking down at her blanket and her pot- 
tery, her face pensive, her heart in the past; and here, 
too, are Montana and Kansas and Wyoming, and the 
rest. The lights have yet to be turned on at St. Louis, 
the flowers and shrubbery to mature, the crowds to 
come, and the fountains to flow. There will be many 
pictures worthy of remembrance, which can only be 
guessed at now, but one picture which every West- 
erner—which every American who has ever really felt 
his country—wil! take away with him is already there. 
And long after he has forgotten that the show is twice 
as big as Chicago’s, when the palaces have been sold 
for junk and the trees are growing again in Forest 
Park, he will remember the Fair as he saw it from 
the central court, with the lagoon and the Purchase 
Monument behind him, the great palaces stretching 
away on either side and in front and above—above the 
lagoon and the green turf and the fountains, looking 
out over the plain and possessing it—the nation’s 
younger daughters, in all the wonder of their strength 
and their beauty and their youth. 


What the Louisiana Purchase Was 


-The Louisiana Purchase, of which the St. Louis Fair 
commemorates the one-hundredth anniversary, was the 
acquiring by the United States from Napoleon I of 
France of all the land west of the Mississippi, north of 
Texas, and, loosely speaking, east of the western slope 
of the Rocky Mountains. ‘This vast area, out of which 
have been carved the Indian Territory and Oklahoma, 
and the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, the 
Dakotas, Montana, and part of Idaho, was bought for 
the absurd sum of $15,000,000. Napoleon was hard 
pressed in Europe at the time, there seemed to be 
possibilities that the opposition to him might be car- 
ried to the point of attacking the French possessions 
on this Continent west of the Mississippi, and, finally, 
on grounds of immediate expediency and as a result of 
skilful American diplomacy, the First Consul offered 
to sell this whole priceless territory for 60,000,000 
francs. It seems almost incredible now that the 
knowledge in America of the land west of the Missis- 
sippi was at that time so utterly vague that there was 
strong opposition to Jefferson’s plan, and that the price 
was looked upon by many solid men as exorbitant and 
the whole scheme chimerical. The treaty was at last 
signed and the purchase effected on April 30, 1803. 
This purchase, which gave to the future United States 
over one million square miles of territory and the full 
possession of the Mississippi, was the crowning event 
of Jefferson’s Administration. 


The Bigness of the Show 


As far as size goes, the St. Louis Fair will break all 
records. With its 1,240 acres, the Louisiana Purchase 


Exposition is twice as big as the Chicago Fair, four 
times as big as the last Paris Exposition, and larger 
than the Columbian Exposition, the Pan-American, and 
the Centennial combined. The generous people of St. 
Louis, who allowed a good part of their beautiful 
wooded Forest Park to be razed toa clay wilderness, 
on which to build the Exposition, have some reason to 
think that it is too big. Ina general way, the grounds 
are about two miles long and a mile wide. The main 
lagoon is 600 feet wide, the lesser ‘‘aisles’’ leading up 
to Festival Hall are 300 feet wide. The approximate 
cost of the Exposition will be $50,000,000, of which St. 
Louis furnished $10,000,000. Thirty-six foreign nations 
will make displays—France, Germany, Mexico, Eng- 
land, China, and Japan each spending half a million 
dollars. The United States Government Building has 
cost a similar amount. The Art Palace, a permanent 
structure, cost slightly less than, one million dollars. 
The statistics of the main buildings or ‘‘palaces’’ are 
as follows: Palace of Liberal Arts, 525 by 750 feet, cost 
$475,000; Palace of Mines and Metallurgy, 600 by 1,200 
feet, cost $498,000; Palace of Manufactures, 600 by 
1,200 feet, cost $719,399; Palace of Education, 525 by 
750 feet, cost $319,999; Palace of Varied Industries, 
525 by 1,200 feet, cost $604,000; Palace of Electricity, 
525 by 730 feet, cost $399,940; P alace of Transportation, 
600 by 1,300 feet, cost $696,000; Palace of Machinery, 
600 by 1,300 feet, cost $496,597; Washington University 
Buildings,.cost $1,000,000, used by Exposition; Palace 
of Agriculture, 500 by 1,600 feet, covers nineteen acres, 
cost $529,940; Palace-of Horticulture, 400 by 800 feet, 
cost $228,000; Rose Garden, four acres in area, 50,000 
rose trees. Live-stock exhibit covers thirty-seven 
acres of woodland. 


Secondary Buildings and Outdoor .Thows 


The main buildings are only half the show. Wher- 
ever possible, the management economized floor space 
by putting exhibits out-of-doors. Some idea of the ne- 
cessity of this economy may be gathered from the fact 
that there were enough applications from breakfast- 
food manufacturers alone to more than fill all the four 
miles of aisles in Agricultural Hall. ‘‘Life, color, mo- 
tion, operating exhibits,’’ have been the passwords to 
the big exhibition halls, and exhibitors have been urged 
to show the process of manufacture rather than the 
completed articles. Here are more of the “‘bigness’’ 
figures, taken haphazard from the apparently limitless 
supply: Largest pipe organ ever built, 145 stops, pipes 
five feet in diameter; two acres of manufactured foods; 
biggest natatorium on earth; your linen washed and 
ironed while you wait; ten acres of roses; a model city 
and mines in operation ; four acres of fresh fruits; 
stadium seating 27,000 persons; fifteen acres of outside 
forestry exhibits; ten acres of live game exhibits; hotel 
inside the grounds accommodating 6,000 guests; four 
acres of agricultural machinery; more than an acre of 
butter and cheese; largest engines ever exhibited at an 
exposition; a floral clock covering a quarter of an acre, 
with a minute hand (this clock keeps time) weighing 
over a ton; largest waterfall ever constructed, ninety 
thousand gallons of water flowing over the cascades 
every minute; million-dollar Philippine exhibit; 276 
national and international conventions—religious, sci- 
entific, and otherwise; 396 special events and celebra- 
tions, including the quadrennial Olympian games, dur- 
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. Restaurant Pavilion. 
. Machinery 
. Transportation. 


Electricity. 


. Varied Industries 
. Manufactures. 
. Education 
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Liberal Arts. 


. Mines and Metallurgy. 
0. German Government. 
. Restaurant Pavilion. 


United St:tes Government 
Texas. 


. Kentucky. 

. Michigan. 

. Washington State. 
. New York. 

. Fisheries. 


Travelers’ Protective Association. 
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. Ohio. 

. The Cabildo, Louisiana. 

. Missouri 

. Louisiana Purchase Monument 
. Tyrolean Alps. 

. Irish International Exhibit. 


“Creation.” 


GENERAL VIEW OF 


PHITOGRAI 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHIC STNPS JOINE] 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE ATLANTIC” 
By Isidore Konti 


ing the period of the Exposition, etc. One has but 
to remember the exhibits of other expositions, and 
that the world is a certain number of years older and 
add a ‘‘more so.”’ 


The Russo-Japanese Static Drama 


Almost dramatic in its reflection of the situation in 
the Far East is the behavior toward the St. Louis Fair 
of the two Governments of Russia and Japan. If there 
had been no exposition this year and a war correspond- 
ent writing from Tokio had said, ‘‘If there were a 
world’s fair at this moment, this would happen thus,”’ 
a suspicious newspaper-reading public would have 
shrugged its shoulders over what it deemed the cor- 
respondent’s weakness for juggling facts in order to 
make a telling comparison. Here were these two na- 


tions, each having made preparations for a separate_ 


government building, in addition to the usual exhibits 
in the various ‘‘palaces.’’ War is declared. Russia 
temporizes and delays, until the Exposition officials, 
‘rowded on every side with applications for space, are 
vellnigh driven to distraction; and then, a short six 
weeks before the time for the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, comes a tardy regret that ‘‘on account of the 
war’? Russia must withdraw from participation. In- 
dividual Russians have since decided, it is true, to 
make some sort of a showing, but Russia herself—the 
vast nation of the Great White Czar—will not, as such, 
be seen or heard. And 
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village, trimming shrubs and smiling over their toy 
gardens, and all the coming summer you and your sis- 
ters and your cousins and your aunts may sip your 
Japanese tea from Japanese porcelain in a Japanese 
garden, and live your story-book Japan, while a mile or 
two away, on the streets of downtown St. Louis, the 
newsboys are shouting the war extras, and on the 
other side of the earth the soldiers of the Mikado 
are fighting and dying for the Empire. 


Forty Acres of Filipinos 


The most interesting of the outside exhibits, and the 
largest single exhibit on the grounds, is the forty-acre 
plot devoted to setting forth the arts, industries, home 
life, and amusements of the native Filipinos. You enter 
this exhibit over either of three bridges, the central one 
of which is a reproduction of the Puente de Espafia over 
the Pasig River. From this bridge you pass through 
the Barian Gate into the walled City of Intramuras, 
and to the Cathedral and public square and markets of 
Manila. Leaving Manila by the Royal Gate, you jump 
at once into the heart of the uncivilized Philippines— 
Moro houses built on poles in the lake, Luzon villages 
inhabited by Negritos in native lack of costume, Maca- 
bebe camps, pearl fisheries, copra raising, and the rest. 
The Philippine exhibit will cost $1,000,000. One thou- 
sand Filipinos will live on these forty acres—2oo of 
them Macabebe scouts (who will police the exhibit), 300 
tribespeople from native villages, a Philippine band of 
85 pieces, and some 4oo other natives who will exhibit 
their industries and amusements. During the past 
fortnight or two these sturdy little brown men have 
been working like bees on the high bamboo stockade 
which surrounds their reservation. The stockade is 
built by setting bamboo poles—huge stalks, which have 
been brought over from the Philippines, as big almost 
as telegraph poles—on end, side by side, and then bind- 
ing them intoa firm fabric by running transverse poles 
along on either side of the fence, and binding the whole 
with thongs of cane. All over the village you might 
have seen them working these warm spring days, hack- 
ing bamboo with their do/os and tying the uprights to- 
gether, quite as much at home, apparently, puddling 
about in the mud of Forest Park as in their native 
hunting grounds. The only clothing they wear is a 
sort of coat or shirt and a breech-clout, and their firm 
brown legs are bare to the hips, as nature made them. 
It is a costume excellently adapted to work in the vis- 
cous Missouri mud, and contractors and concessionaires, 
smeared to the tops of leggings and puttees with the 
white man’s burden of sticky yellow clay, looked on 
with envy. When the light-hearted Filipinos regain 
the shelter of their barracks, even the shirt and breech- 
clout are discarded, as many curious visitors, who have 
tried to evade the gateman’s commands, and to peep 
into the closed compound, have found to their dismay. 
There has been much distress in St. Louis of late over 
rumors of the eccentric diet of some of these Filipinos. 
The story was started in the St. Louis newspapers that 
the Igorrotes were being fed on dog meat, of which 
they are very fond. It is intimated that the rumor 
was printed by wicked reporters who were not allowed 
inside the Filipino barracks, and who took this means 
of getting their revenge. But the Humane Society 
took the matter seriously at any rate, and vehe- 
mently decreed that this barbarity must cease, all of 
which was meat, at any rate, for the nimble para- 
grapher. 

‘*Does the butcher heed bossy’s moo?’’ asks one St. 
Louis paper. ‘‘Does a thrill run up and down the 
spine of the Humane Society whenever that wonder- 
ful transition from pig to pork in forty seconds 
takes place. ‘The sheep bleat in vain. The Humane 
Society does not hear, for the air is filled with the 
yelps of sausage zz fosse noisily asserting the will 
to live as dogs zz esse, the shape decreed by nature 
herself.’’ 

The Exhibition officials assure the tender-hearted 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE PACIFIC” 
By Isidore Konti 


that they need not worry. The diet of the Filipinos 
at present is altogether conventional, and before the 
summer is over they doubtless will have succumbed 
to the hokey-pokey sandwich and popcorn bricks. 


The **Pike’’ and Other Shows 


The ‘‘Pike’’ is a sublimated Midway—Coney Island 
carried to the N’th power. It is a mile long, and there 
is something doing over every foot of it—as the pub- 
licity experts would put it, I suppose, ‘‘5,000,000(SQUARE 
FEET) 5,000,000 of enlightened and refined enjoyment.” 
There are ‘‘villages’’ of every sort on the ‘‘Pike,’’ Wild 
West shows, and chutes. You can go into ‘‘mysterious 
Asia,’’ ride across the Steppes on the Siberian Rail- 
way, go ‘‘over and under the sea,’’ look through harem 
lattices, and witness both ‘‘Creation’’ and the ‘‘Here- 
after.’” The men who have made the Exposition are 
not inclined to say much of the ‘‘Pike.’’ Their atti- 
tude is this—that the thing they want the Fair to 
stand on is the bigness and the beauty of what might 
be called the ‘‘legitimate’’ portion; if you demand a 
Midway, why, here is such a one as was never seen be- 
fore, but we’re not going to become ‘‘barkers”’ in order 
to get you into it. 

The reproduction of the old city of Jerusalem is in 
the main grounds of the Exposition, and is in a sort of 
intermediate class between such ‘‘legitimate’’ outdoor 
shows as the Philippine exhibit and the villages of the 
‘*Pike.’’ Jerusalem covers 
some eleven acres in the 
wooded section near the 





what of little Japan, at 
whose very doors, almost, 
the war is now being 
fought? Instead of cut- 
ting down her exhibit, 
Japan increases it rather 
—fairly rushes into the 
exhibition business as 
though it were the sole 
distraction of an empty 
holiday. Japan will be on 
the ‘‘Pike,’’ elbowing the 
other nations in every ex- 
hibition hall; and over the 
hill, beside ‘‘Jerusalem,”’ 
will be such a Japanese 
village, such tea houses 
and shrubbery and walks 
and miniature gardens, 
and all the rest, as were 
not even to be seen at the 
last Paris Exposition, 
where the Japanese ex- 
hibit was, in a way, the 
clou of the entire show. 
Whether or not a nation 
shows better taste in with- 
drawing from or partici- 
pating in an exposition 
when she is at war is a 
matter of esthetics which 
I do not pretend to decide, 
but purely as an example 
of shrewdness, of what one 
might almost call a press- 
agent’s instinct, Japan’s 
action is characteristic and 
impressive. During all 
these spring weeks, while 
the stories of sunken bat- 
tleships have been com- 
ing from the East, the lit- 











Art Palace, and it repro- 
duces the Mosque of Omar, 
the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and even 
the worn pavements and 
walls of the old city. It 
will be peopled with na- 
tives and camels. There 
is not space here to con- 
sider in detail any of the 
scores of other ‘‘reproduc- 
tions’ and special ‘‘feat- 
ures.’’ There is a model 
city, and a model Indian 
school, mining camps and 
fisheries, and every sort of 


General Grant’s log cabin 
to the Grand ‘Trianon. 
The ‘features’? go even 
into the air, not only in 
the form of the original 
Ferris Wheel, but in the 
form of airship races 
which are to be contested 
over an‘' L’’-shaped course 
onthe Exposition grounds. 


The Hon. **Dave"’ 


The Hon. David R. Fran- 
cis, President of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, is the finest exhibit 
on the grounds. Heisa 
wonder, a worker, and a 
hypnotizer. There is noth- 
ing he couldn’t do. If he 
hadn’t been Governor of 
Missouri, Mayor of St. 
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TRIUMPH OF APOLLO,” OVER THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF FESTIVAL HALL. 


By PHILIP MARTINY (Continued on page 26) 


historic building from: 
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MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING 


Covering nine acres, with a frontage of 750 feet and a width of 525 feet. Chicago’s Hall of Mines was 700 feet long and 350 feet wide 
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INTERIOR OF THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


This exhibit is but one of many to be seen here and represents the evolution and development of the railways of the world 
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“THE PIKE,”—THAT PART OF THE EXPOSITION CORRESPONDING TO CHICAGO’S “MIDWAY PLAISANCE” 


This feature extends along a boulevard over a mile in length, which will be lined on both sides with elaborate and picturesque attractions 
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Machinery Hall Transportation Building . The Pike, in the distance Varied Industries Building Electricity Building 


VIEW NORTHWARD FROM THE TERRACE OF STATES 
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THE VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING 
Covers fourteen acres. The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building at Chicago, the largest exhibition building ever constructed, covered thirty-one acres 
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VIEW NORTHWARD FROM FESTIVAL HALL 
On the left are the Electricity and Varied Industries buildings; on the right, the Education and Manufactures buildings. The Grand Basin, which is the chief aquatic feature of the Exposition’s 
plan, lies in the centre, with the Statue of Peace beyond. From the basin a system of lagoons stretches out among the other buildings. The statuary in the foreground represents physical liberty 
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its bow of black-and-white ribbon, and stepped 
hesitatingly out on the broad piazza, scanning 
the sky with a judicious eye. Across the blue 
— drifted some watery white clouds which seemed 
to be hastening toward an opalescent fortress of nebula 
far to the west. 

She walked thoughtfully down the street, alive to 
the sensuous thriii of spring in the air; the budding 
fragrant leafage of the trees scented the soft wind 
which set a-dancing the prim crimson-laden stems of 
bleeding-hearts. The gardens by which her steps 
took her were assuming gayer tints from early bud- 
ding flowers, which had not feared to dare the depart- 
ing winter mood and peep timidly out. She leaned 
over a fence to admire a flaunting pink rose; a woman 
in a blue calico dress was industriously digging up 
grubworms from the rich black soil. 

‘“‘How are you, Miss Lawson?’ She rose from her 
cramped position at sight of her. ‘‘I saved my first 
rose for you.’’ Mrs. Cadnor advanced to the gate, 
holding out the beautiful satiny flower. 

“For me? oh, no,’’ Miss Lawson protested, with a 
faint flicker of color in her pale cheeks. ‘‘Here comes 
your Eugenie; she’s young and pretty; just the kind 
for a pink rose. I wouldn’t mind taking that little 
wax lily neglected over there among those dandelions. 
You know I’m fonder of lilies than any other flowers. 
I hated to pull mine to-day for fear some one would 
want them before night. Widow Allen’s daughter is 
real sick with the fever, they say. You never can tell 
what will happen, and lilies work up so well in wreaths.”’ 
Mrs. Cadnor gave her the preferred flower. : 

‘‘Here’s a rose for you, Eugenie,’’ Miss Lawson said 
to the girl as she joined them. Eugenie was a bit in 
awe of Miss Lawson; she had an indescribable air of 
distinction. Even the gray lawn she wore this morn- 
ing made her pink percale appear cheap and tawdry. 
“Put it under your chin,’’ Miss Lawson went on 
merrily, ‘‘and somebody will lose his heart in 
it.’ The young girl blushed deeper. 

Miss Lawson moved on along the old brick 
sidewalk toying with the white wax lily her 
friend had given her. Her eyes turned stealthily 
toward an old quaint red-brick house, whose se- 
vere walls were broken by numerous many-paned 
windows. Purple flags edged the walk leading 
to a wide piazza, whose high roof was supported 
by fat, white-painted columns. Some faded rugs 
were airing on an old stone sun-dial; over the 
bright green grass straggling wild-wood violets 
made a blur of blue. ‘‘It was such a day as this 
—when he went away from me, angry,’’ Miss 
Lawson mused dreamily, with tender eyes. Far 
back in the years of her youth John Sheldon had 
declared his love for her. But a lover’s doubts 
had widened into jealousy—for she had not been 
averse to being acknowledged the village belle 
—and he had gone away. It was the average 
chronicle of a woman’s heart, only with her the 
romance had proven abortive and unfinished. In 
the companionship of her flowers she sought 
forgetfulness, making them her charges, and 
spending the most of her time in her seques- 
tered garden. Stately and tall, the villagers 
were accustomed to see her gray-clad figure 
moving in and out among the rows of roses 
and nodding lilies; no man had ever been ad- 
mitted to her choicest retreat in the rear; here 
bloomed her rarest posies, shielded from the 
sun’s fervor and screened from the wind’s wan- 
ton caresses. ‘‘She makes me think of those gray- 
clad Sisters that stay in the convent,’’ some one 
had remarked; and the title, the Garden Nun, 
clung to her. 

Miss Lawson passed the familiar house, trying 
to suppress a rush of old memories that assailed 
her always at sight of it. A girl wheeling a 
very modern go-cart, lavishly decorated with 
lace and ribbon, was coming toward her. She 
knew every villager from infant to centenarian, 
and she stepped to one side to let the vehicle 

ass. 

‘ ‘“‘Whose child is that, Nancy?’’ she asked its 
nurse, as she stooped over the sleeping infant; 
the small white face seemed almost smothered 
by the scented ruffles of its belongings. 

‘‘Major John Sheldon come home yesterday ;"’ 
the girl glanced in the direction of the brick 
house. ‘‘His wife died last year. He’s brought 
the baby here to raise in the country air.’’ Miss 
Lawson grasped the sharp picket railings of the fence 
with cold, unsteady fingers. His child—and he was 
here, too. She tried to regain control of herself, and 
then she suddenly bent low, and, catching the tiny, 
frail, little hands, raised them to her lips, kissing them 
hungrily. It was part of the caress that she had faith- 
fully kept for him all those years—when he should re- 
turn to her. She had never dreamed that he would 
swerve in his fidelity to her, even if anger had sepa- 
rated them. 
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Mi: LAWSON put on her black straw hat with 
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“That child is bundled up too much,’’ she said 
harshly, passing on. She had put quite a distance be- 
tween them when she abruptly turned around again. 

‘‘Nancy,”’ she called softly. The go-cart turned in 
her direction. ‘‘Don’t you ever wheel it up my way?” 
she asked in a trembling voice. ‘‘I—I think the shade 
up there is splendid for it. The air seems fresher. I’ve 
got some pretty crocheted slippers I was going to give 
you. Can’t you come up to-morrow morning—for 
them?’ The falsehood. tripped on Miss Lawson’s un- 
sullied tongue; she was ashamed of her own cupidity. 

‘It’s real kind of you, Miss Lawson. Yes, I can 
wheel him up to-morrow; he’s got to have his milk 
now. He ain’t a bit strong.’’ Miss Lawson watched 
her enter the gate with a peculiar expression, half 
envy, half fear, on her face; she mentally followed 
their progress to the house, for a fringe of trees con- 
cealed them from view. A thousand questions filled 
her mind; she wondered if its father cared for it; she 
heard his voice call out to the nurse in accents mel- 
lowed by time; it impressed her all at once that he 
was not young as she had always unconsciously 
thought of him; John Sheldon must be at least 
forty-five years old. And she had not seen him 
for nearly fifteen years. 

She hastened home, perturbed into unusual excite- 
ment. Look where she would, haunting fragments of 
the past stared nakedly at her; on the bark of the old 
elm tree in her garden were his initials entwined with 
hers in blunt lettering. 

Overhead the birds were chittering noisily; there was 
a soft, languorous suggestion of rain in the air; it was 
the same old familiar scene, the same azure sky, only 
he and she had changed. And now he had come back— 





MISS LAWSON LOOKED DUMBLY DOWN THE ROAD 


Hurt pride and joy quickened her breath. In the 
chaos of her mind two thoughts stood out cruelly. He 
had returned as the mourning husband of another, and 
he had not made any attempt to seek her. She went 
into her cloistered garden, staring with unseeing eyes 
at the white, passionless faces of her lilies... ‘‘I suppose 
he calls it John—after himself,’’ she mused audibly. 

‘“‘What did you say, mum?’’ Her maid’s solemn voice 
called back from a kitchen window where she was roll- 
ing pie-crust. 
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‘I was thinking of my new lilies,’’ she said quietly, 
with an undignified beating of the heart. She retraced 
her steps to the house, and, going to her room, softly 
locked the door behind her. 

Removing her hat, Miss Lawson stood in front of a 
mirror, gazing pitilessly at the reflection of herself. 
Faint lines of suffering lent a wistful expression 
around her clear, gentle eyes. She could tell the 
cause of each mark: tears when her mother and 
father were taken from her; nights of anguish at 
the loneliness of the old house, when she was left 
in solitude with her thoughts to taunt her. There had 
been no answer to her unrest—only the solace of her 
flowers in her unsunned, sweet-scented garden. Threads 
of gray showed in the smooth brown hair waved back 
from her white brow. 

‘‘T am an old woman now,”’ she told herself unkindly, 
covering her face with her hands to shut out the pic- 
ture. Sharply silhouetted against the colorless past, 
the trivial little doings and the charm of their love 
stood out; a thousand treasured remembrances surged 
over her. Sometimes the careless touch of fingers on 
a piano, a broken chord, may rouse to life some long 
dormant bitterness or an old-time joy. Hearing again 
John Sheldon’s voice had evoked from her all of the 
forgotten tenderness of the past. A strange impulse 
impelled Miss Lawson to her closet, and, crouching on 
her knees, her breath disturbed, she took from out a 
drawer, folded away in sprigs of fragrant lavender and 
rosemary, a long-waisted, blue-flowered dress, holding 
it fondly up to her face. Her skin appeared old and 
sallow beside the pretty color. 

‘‘What a fright I should look in it now,”’ she cried, 
with a sob in her voice. She glanced with a trembling 
lip out of the window. There was the old cherry-tree 
with its seat, where he had read to her the ‘‘Idylls of 
the King.’’ The emptiness of her life arose before her; 
she had had so little; she had been suffering in silence 
for years, and led the world to think that she 
was happy. And all the time something within 
her was crying out in hunger for affection. His 
child-— 

Miss Lawson rested her head against the frame 
of the door and burst into tears. 

“Your lunch, mum,’’ her maid was announc- 
ing. ‘‘An’ shall I whip the cream for the ber- 
ries? Berries don’t look purty without some kind 
of dressin’—just like a school-girl in a sash.” 

“Yes, yes, Jane,’’ her mistress answered 
wearily. 

Face it from whatever attitude she assumed, 
the abject loneliness of her life stared back at 
her; there was a monotony about its slightest 
routine. 

‘‘I suppose the child can play with toys,’’ she 
was thinking as she drank her tea from a fragile 
egg-shell cup. ‘‘I wonder if it would care for 
dolls?”’ 

It occurred to her that some of the sawdust 
creations of her youth were stored away in the 
attic. To search for them among old relics of 
schooldays occupied the afternoon. By night- 
fall Miss Lawson’s little parlor was disordered 
with a conglomerate collection of dishes, rattles, 
engines, and an old-style wooden cradle. Jane 
followed her assortment with staring wide-eyed 
wonder. 

“I expect company to-morrow, 
Lawson explained calmly. 

Her impatience over the arrival of her guests 
kept her tossing wakefully during the night. 
She arose early and had Jane cleaning the house 
before sunrise. Then Miss Lawson went to her 
choicest flower-beds and relentlessly clipped the 
finest posies. The morning waxed and midday 
came, but there was no appearance of the blue- 
ribboned and lace-canopied go-cart and its small 
occupant. Miss Lawson tried to crochet, but she 
was obliged to ravel out her stitches. She en- 
deavored to read, and discovered her book was 
upside down. Her embroidery gave her no sol- 
ace, for a half an hour’s application at it revealed 
to her that she had worked a pansy in green silk 
and its foliage in shades of purple. 

An acute disappointment seized her; combat- 
ing with her pride, she shut herself in her room, 
restraining a desire to go and see for herself 
what caused the delay. 

Late in the afternoon she went to her closet 
and took from its sanctuary the blue-flowered 
dress; with nervous fingers she drew it on, and 
fitted the long narrow waist under a blue ribbon sash. 
Following a feminine impulse, she braided her hair 
and tied it at the back under a blue bow. The mirror 
gave back a charming picture despite the pale cheeks 
and tired lines around the mouth. From off the top- 
most shelf Miss Lawson took down an old hat-box and 
pulled out from folds of tissue-paper a straw flat, 
wreathed with bursting pink roses and cornflowers. 
She felt that it travestied her faded brown hair. 
There was a white lace veil in a top drawer; she pinned 
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it over her face, and with the first degree of satisfac- 
tion that she had known for years met the admiring 
eyes of her other self in the glass. It seemed to her 
that she had grown old only in this last day; the 
knowledge of passing years had escaped her before. 
She hastily left the room, feeling guilty, as if caught 
at some misdemeanor. Before the old mahogany book- 
case she paused meditatively, and then she reached up 
and took out the ‘‘Idylls of the King,’’ and opened it 
again at ‘‘Launcelot and Elaine’’—where he had left 
off reading that last day under the cherry-tree—and 
she placed it face downward on the old seat. 

She felt that she had stepped fifteen years back into 
the past. There was a bouquet of red tulips, his favor- 
ite flower, in the hall, in a big willow-ware bowl. On 
the piazza, his old favorite splint-bottomed chair had 
been brought down from the attic by the speculative 
Jane and placed confidentially near hers. 

Miss Lawson looked out on the country road as the 
noise of a buggy sounded; some early great 
golden-winged flies trembled in dusty bars of 
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the ragged, uneven edges of the clouds growing omi- 
nously dark, as if they could not much longer contain 
their burdens. #3 

Once at home, she took the baby in her own charge 
and put it to sleep in the old-fashioned wooden cradle, 
feasting on its little features and trying to trace out a 
resemblance in every curve. The long lashes fell over 
the eyes at last, and shedeft it sleeping softly. A peal 
of thunder startled her? she ran out in the yard to re- 
move the book from the seat under the cherry-tree as 
the huge raindrops began to fall, her straw flat, with 
its decorations of cornflowers and roses, on her head. 
There was a noise at the gate, and she glanced up to 
see that a girl in a pink dress followed by a slightly 
elderly man were approaching her. 

Major John Sheldon took a step ahead of Eugenie. 

‘*May we take refuge here until the shower is over?” 
he inquired, with his hand on his hat. ‘‘My horse 
frightens at thunder.’’ Miss Lawson was unable to 


“That was another Mary Lawson, my cousin, who 
married,’’ she explained tremblingly, ‘‘and all the 
family except me have gone away—to the city. But 
I wanted to stay here.”’ 

Suddenly there arose on the air, in querulous, sharp 
intonations, the wail of an infant. Miss Lawson 
blushed a guilty red, an inward perturbation seizing 
her as she all at once realized the enormity of what 
éhe had done; the flagrancy of her actions of the after- 
noon, in boldly going unsolicited to this man’s house 
and carrying off his child, now gained terrifying pro- 
portions to her maidenly conscience. There was no 
excuse she could offer for her deed as she saw it in this 
criminating light. Under his quick, piercing gaze at the 
sound she flushed and turned pale, overcome with a 
sickening dread of his censure. 

‘*‘T must go in for a minute,’’ she burst forth in des- 
peration. 

‘‘Whose is it?’’ he asked suspiciously, covering her 

with a peculiar sweep of his eyes. 
“One of my neighbor’s—that is—I—I—”’ 





light; over the yellowish young grass the af- 
ternoon shadows were stretching. There was 
a flutter of a girl’s pink dress in the seat of 
the vehicle; a man whose slightly gray-tinged 
hair showed under his hat was driving. Miss 
Lawson leaned forward to better scan them. 


A BALLAD OF THE PIKE 


BY WALLACE IRWIN 


she stammered awkwardly, unable to tell him 
the truth. 

“Mary—”’ he began sternly. 

‘‘Wait,’’ she cried breathlessly, eager to 
prevent any condemning speech; she pre- 
ferred his honest wrath rather than any 


You kin have yer marble buildin’s and yer statoos set apart, criticism as to her evasions. ‘'Don’t be too 


The numbness of despair stole through her, 
freezing every bit of animation within her. 
For she recognized Eugenie Cadnor as the 


Yer Palaces of Industry and galleries of art, ‘ 
You kin have yer architecture like a fairyland in white 





girl in the buggy, and the man at her side was 
Major John Sheldon. 

She essayed to rise, but her feet were un- 
steady beneath her and she sank weakly into 
the chair. A veritable soul-sickness swept 
over her. In this silent contemplation the 
dreariness of the future seemed far more 
intolerable than the misery of the past; the 
content which years of resignation had won 
for her had deserted her in one day. Life at 
its best had been such a compromise with her 
that she could no longer cheat herself into a 
pretence of happiness. 

She watched the flight of the buggy with 
wistful eyes; they were taking the country 
road down whose sunlit stretches the trees 
hung a thin light-green canopy, and the shy 
pink of a few daring wild roses made a riot- 
ous dash of color against the gray weather- 
beaten rail fence. 

Miss Lawson jumped with alacrity to her 
feet, tossing pride to the winds. She had 
passed the lost restriction of conventionality. 
Opening the gate with a determined click, she 
walked swiftly down the street, not pausing 
in the rapidity of her movement until she 
found herself before the old red-brick house. 
With a heroism with which she had never 
hitherto accredited herself, Miss Lawson en- 
tered the yard for the first time in years, 
and with a loudly beating heart she knocked 
on the panels of the door. 

Nancy Stokes, flushed and disheveled, re- 
sponded.. Her eyes opened in surprise at 
sight of Miss Lawson’s girlish appearance. 

“I waited all morning, Nancy,’’ the elder 
woman cried uncertainly. ‘‘I just couldn't 
stand it any longer. Is he sick?’ 

The girl pointed toward a room at the end 
of the hall. Miss Lawson followed her over 
the heavy velvet carpet and entered it. A 
baby’s wicker bed stood in one corner, and 
on the white silk pillow the child’s head 
showed indistfnetly; its eyes were closed 
in slumber. 

‘‘Fever,’’ said the girl, placing her hand 
on its hot little forehead. 

Miss Lawson raised her veil and bent over 
it, softly kissing it. ‘‘Bring me the car- 
riage,’’ she said with determination, ‘‘and 
put him in it at once. That child goes 
home with me to-night. These walls are 
damp and musty; the house has been shut 
up for years. It will kill the child to stay 
here. Come, be quick about it.” 

Opposition was futile, for Miss Lawson 
collected what necessary articles she would 
need for the time, and before long they 
were pushing the go-cart up the street and 





And yer furrin exhibitions, fer I reckon they’re all right ; 
But I’m lookin’ fer my money’s worth, so when I hit the hike 
I’m a-goin’ to St. Louis jest to see that durned old Pike. 


I want to see*the zoo 
And the panyrama too. 
I want to look at everything I like. 
I’ve heard o’ the Plaisance 
And the Cairo girls that dance— 


Say, I wonder if they’ll have ’um on the Pike ? 


I want to see the furrin cities all along the track, 

I want to go through Paris to Jerusalem and back, 

I’d like to see the hull of it—I think I’d jest as soon 

Take the submarine to Hades and the airship to the moon. 
I don’t care how I git there, friend, but when I make a strike 
It’s me fer old St. Louis jest to live along the Pike. 


It must be kind o’ phoney, 
Like an eddycated Coney, 
Or a solid mile o’ Barnun, if ye like; 
And I jest tell you, by jingo, 
I’m a-hopin’ that I kin go 
Fer a week or so to rubber on the Pike. 


I'd like to see the Zunis an’ the Kunis an’ the Japs, 
The Moujiks an’ the Moslems an’ the Romanys an’ Lapps; 

I don’t much care about the names they have, but I must say 
It’ll be right smart instructive jest to see ’em anyway. 
What’s the use to cross the ocean and fer weeks or months to hike 
When the world in twenty minures can be saw along the Pike? 


You kin reach the Polar clime 
Fer a quarter, while a dime 
Takes you plumb to the equator, if ye like; 
You can travel clean to Mars, 
An’ a ways beyond the stars, 
Fer a dollar thirty-seven on the Pike. 


I want to see the Filypinos livin’ on the plain, 

An’ the dawnin’ o’ creation an’ the sinkin’ o’ the Maine, 
An’ other great inventions, like the Chinees an’ the Turks, 
An’ the men from France an’ Borneo a-carryin’ their dirks— 
Then the cityful o’ side shows-—there’s the kind o’ thing’ I like ; 
I reckon I’ll go busted when I travel down the Pike. 


I spend no golden gravel 
On yer dinky furrin travel 
Or bargain-sale excursions on a bike ; 
But the time is swiftly nearin’ 
When I'll be jest disappearin’— 
And I reckon you can find me on the Pike. 


hard on me—I will tell you. It is your 
child—’’ She hid her face in the folds of her 
blue dress. 

‘‘Mine?’’ His countenance expressed the 
astonishment he felt. Miss Lawson swal- 
lowed something that choked in her throat 
and raised her clear blue eyes without fal- 
tering to him, brave in the integrity of her 
purpose. 

‘I know I deserve your anger,’’ she spoke 
rapidly. ‘‘I know I did wrong to go there 
when you were away, and take it. But I was 
afraid if you knew you wouldn’t let it come— 
The house is too damp and musty for it, 
anyway. It would kill it to stay there. And 
I wanted it so badly—’’ He made no com- 
ment on her words; there was a barely per- 
ceptible compression of his lips that she did 
not like. 

‘Don’t blame me too much, John. If you 
only knew how lonely I have been. Let me 
keep the child—care for it as my own,’’ she 
begged. ‘‘Unless it has better care it will 
die; John, I will take such good care of it, 
and then if you want it after it is well 
and strong—why, then—I—I’ll give it back 
to you—’’ They had both forgotten Eu- 
genie’s presence at one corner of the piazza. 

“I do not see how I can accede to your sug- 
gestion,’ he said harshly. ‘These staid old 
villagers would talk, and I— You seem to 
overlook the fact that I have any affection for 
the child—I am its father, you know.”’ 

Miss Lawson looked dumbly down the road, 
the rain-drops made little holes in the dust 
and sent out a fresh pungent odor. 

‘You are right,’’ she said, biting her lips to 
keep the tears back. 

“There are certain conditions, though—’”’ 
he resumed slowly. ‘*Look at me, Mary—”’ 
She turned her back rudely on him, her 
chin quivering, her grief seeking the outlet 
of tears. 

‘‘Why, Mary—”’ he said strangely. A robin 
caroled over their heads on a locust bough. 

‘IT don’t want to give up the child,’’ she 
sobbed; ‘‘I have had so little in my life— 
nothing to love all these years—”’ 

‘‘Neither have I,’’ he declared emphati- 
cally. ‘*The child’s mother was left in my 
care. I thought to gain content by marrying 
her. Love I left behind me—when I left 
you, Mary—’’ 

‘*Don’t say that,’’ she cried weakly. The 
wail of the child rang out again from the 
house, pitiful and enfeebled. She gave one 
step toward it, but he caught at the folds of 
her dress, staying her progress. 

‘‘You know the conditions,’’ he cried, his 
face white, his eyes stormy. ‘‘Where my 
child stays I go. Is it yes or no?” 








following the walk to her house. 

Mrs. Cadnor espied them from her piazza, 
where she was doing some sewing. She went to the 
gate to further satisfy her curiosity, staring in con- 
sternation at the change in her friend’s attire. 

“I’m not going to stand by and see this child killed 
by neglect,’ Miss Lawson said defiantly, irritated by 
her neighbor’s silence. — 

“My Eugenie and its father have gone for a buggy 
ride,’ Mrs. Cadnor remarked impressively. ‘‘I guess 
the rose you stuck under her chin brought her a lover 
all right, Miss Lawson. He called that evening and 
asked us to go to the Ridge with him to-day, but as I 
was busy putting up gooseberries I let Eugenie go 
alone. When a man’s trying to court, I think we 
ought to give him all the opportunities we can.’’ At 
this unconscious explanation of the incident a feeling 
of relief darted through Miss Lawson. 

“I saw them go by,”’ she said quietly. ‘‘I think we 
will have to hurry. It looks very much like rain.” 
Overhead a tiny fleecy cloud was collecting vapors, 


reply, she bowed her head, speechless, and then she 
bravely raised her eyes and looked at him; and, as he 
returned that gaze, John Sheldon felt a subtle flame 
leap from her soul to his. Out of the dim forgotten 
past a little mannerism, her way of regarding him, 
half-wistful, half-roguish, was recalled to him. He 
extended a hand that shook in spite of himself. 

“Surely you are not—’’ he paused, overcome at the 
possibility of it, his eyes amazedly traversing her blue- 
flowered dress and rose-crowned hat. Around the 
yard his gaze alighted on the ‘‘Idylls of the King,”’ 
on a well-remembered seat. There was his favorite 
chair near hers on the piazza. An inarticulate cry 
escaped his lips. 

“Yes, I am—’’ said Miss Lawson softly, but her 
voice broke. 

“T thought you were all gone away—”’ he continued 
doubtingly. ‘‘They told ‘me you had married; your 
people had died.”’ 


Miss Lawson's gaze wavered helplessly 
around her garden walls. Everything before 
her was endeared to her because of association with 
him, but the best part of her youth was gone, and 
the gray desolation of the years back of the present 
arose in unvoiced protestation against the inclination 
of her heart. It was too late now. 

The baby’s sobs sounded, cutting through her and 
compelling all of her latent sympathy. She could not 
leave it abandoned to the caprice and whimsical atten- 
tion of any nurse. Afraid of repenting of her decision, 
she turned hastily to the father as he stood, command- 
ing and tall, beside her. 

‘For the child’s sake—yes,’’ her tearful voice said. 

He grasped her firmly by the wrist, almost hurting 
her in the intensity of his emotion. 

‘‘No, for mine,’’ he demanded with his old-time im- 
periousness. ‘‘For my sake, Mary.’”’ 

‘Oh, you are so cruel,’’ she said, her lips quivering 
again. But the Major read his answer in her remark, 
for he stooped and reverentially kissed her. 
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every man who reads this advertise- 

ment, and who thinks: “I would like 

to try that, but there must be a colored 
gentleman in the woodpile somewhere”—or 
turns it aside with a shrug that says: ‘Non- 
sense, it can’t be done.” 

Fortunately, a few respond. The vast 
majority of these remain customers of mine. 

oul I talk it over face to face, I could 
tell them something interesting about cigars. 
Could I take them through my factory and 
show how my cigars are made, of what they 
are made, and incidentally dissect a few cigars 
of other makes, these doubting 
ones would become customers. 

My business is manufactur- 
ing cigars. I sell the entire 
product of my factory direct to 
smokers, by the hundred and 
thousand, at wholesale prices. 
It costs me something to sell a 
man his first hundred; after that 
he orders of his own volition. 

Every cigar I sell is made 
in my factory. I have stand- 
ing orders for thousands of 
cigars, from all quarters of the 
United States, to be shipped § 
on given days of the month 
as they come around. Still 
other thousands are sent to 
men who order and re-order 
in lots of one hundred to one 
thousand. Not one of these 
men ever heard of me except- 
ing through my business. 

ty cigars must sell them- 
selves. 

MY OFFER IS: 1 will, upon 
request, ship on approval one 
hundred Shivers’ Panetela ci- 
gars to a CoLuier’s WEEKLY 
reader, all express charges pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten, and | 
return the remaining ninety, 
at my expense, if he is not 
——. If satisfied and he 
eeps the cigars, of course he 
agrees to remit the price— 
5.00o—for them within ten 
days. This applies also to 
subsequent orders. I simply 
want to give the cigars a 
chance to sell themselves. 

In ordering, please use busi- 
ness letter-head or enclose busi- 
ness card, and state whether 
mild, medium, or strong cigars 
are desired. 

My claim is that the equal 
of my Panetela cigars, which 
I sell at $5.00 a hundred, is 
not retailed anywhere for less 
than ten cents straight, and 
that no other cigar in the 
world is sold to the consumer 
at a price so near the actual 
cost of manufacture. 

My customers are bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, law- 
yers, physicians, clergymen— 
men who would not buy my 
cigars at any price unless they 
were actually good. Another 
fact, every visitor to my fac- 
7, buys cigars. 

here are no discounts to 
dealers or clubs. I cannot af- 
ford to make a discount on any 
quantity. I can only hope to succeed by giv- 
ing my customers a much better cigar than 
they can procure in any other way at or near 
the same price. And I do. 

Think a moment of the risk I take to make 
a customer—one-tenth of my cigars (all of 
them, should some unworthy take advantage 
of me) and expressage both ways. How can 
a smoker refuse to try my cigars? Where is 
the possible risk to him?—Provided, of course, 
that $5.00 per hundred is not a higher price 
than he cares to pay. Write me if you smoke. 

Address: HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 


I WISH that I could meet, face to face, 








EXACT SIZE 
Panetelas 
EXACT SHAPE 














904 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Do you find it hard wa 
pull the corks out of 
your ale bottles? 

If so write 


EVANS’ 
ALE 


Hudson, N. Y. 


and ask about an easier 








— to get a drink of a 








MONTH 


Active Man or Woman in each 
county to exhibit, take orders and 
appoint agents for Eureka Oil Gas 
Stoves for cooking. New and won- 
derful inventions, Customers more 
than delighted with our improved 
burner. Agents coming our way. 
Enormous demand. Mi acaag replac- 
ing gasoline stoves, Absolutely safe. Makes its own gas from kerosene 
oil, Cheapest, cleanest fuel. Sells at sight. Catalogue Free. Write to-day. 


STANDARD GAS LAMP CO., 141-143 Ontario St., Chicago 
PIN Sent 


G00D LUC Postpaid 15c. 


Oxidized Silver, Ruby or Emerald Eyes. @» 
Suitable for all. Hugh Connolly, 
Jeweler, 12 State St., it, Mich. 


ON 
BR al aa isan X- RAY 


article, boys, that will please you. 
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WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM TOKIO 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
(Continued from page 8) 


One of them was found. He explained that 
family affairs had detained him, and he had 
had no real intention of deserting. 
“If that is so,’’ said the officer in charge, 
“‘you can prove it by taking your own life.” 
The man drew his small knife and declared 
his willingness to plunge it into his abdomen 
there and then. But hara-kiri is against the 
law, as well as against the spirit of modern 
Japan. ‘Since you want to die for your 
country, you may,” said the officer. ‘We 
will take you back into the ranks.’’ These 
are two of many stories going the rounds, 
which, if difficult of verification by the for- 
eigner with his limited means, none the less 
show the temper of the people and the times. 
Nothing is more significant of where the 
news in the home papers comes from than 
the a and the brevity of the de- 
spatches from Tokio. The cable correspond- 
ent never saw how his despatches were sent. 
The authorities cut out whatever they 
thought undesirable, and, with these elim- 
inations, whether it made sense or not, the 
despatch was sent. No malignity was in- 
tended by this, for Japan is unused to a cen- 
sorship, being a free country and having 
none in time of peace. When the cable cor- 
respondent pointed out the unfairness of the 
method, they expressed their willingness to 
remedy it. An arrangement is to be made 
whereby the writer may see the elisions, and 
at least make sense of the message before it 
is sent. The truth is that there is little to 
send in Tokio except facts and official re- 
ports. You can hear more rumors in an 
hour in Shanghai than in a week here. All 
the rumors from every Chinese port are sent 
be the indefatigable army of news venders. 
ever has the world seen so many wild re- 
ports as those that appear in the home 
papers. We here wondered how the six- 
teen-page morning edition was to fill the 
space which the importance of the war de- 
manded. Now we understand the secret at 
the same time that we foresee heavy divi- 
dends for the coming year for all the cable 
companies inthe Orient. Probably the spread 
heads give no one more satisfaction than the 
officers of the General Staff. Anything that 
leads to confusion of information § serves 
their purpose—the General Staff working so 
quietly, so quietly, so quietly. 


The Japanese Not Ower-confident 


What is now most impressive to the for- 
eigner is that the elation of victory has left 
no aftermath of over-confidence. Before the 
naval engagements the Japanese asked them- 
selves the question, ‘‘What if Russia should 
win on the sea?”” They took all possibilities 
into consideration. Now that the sea is clear, 
now that the first premise is assured, they do 
not look to easy victories on the land. In- 
stead of saying, ‘‘We are going to Harbin,” 
they ask the foreigner politely, ‘‘Can we go 
to Harbin?’’ (In their hearts they may be 
perfectly sure that they can; for no man has 

et fathomed the potentialities behind the 
Toaaneen smile.) I have talked with no in- 
telligent Japanese who did not fully realize 
that the land, not the sea, was the Russian’s 
natural element. The attitude of the offi- 
cers themselves recalls the remark of an 
ensign of our squadron at Santiago. 

“When I saw the Spanish ships coming 
out,’’ he said, ‘‘I remember thinking that in 
ten minutes the scuppers would be running 
with blood. When it was all over I couldn’t 
quite realize that 1 was still alive.” 

The Japanese expect-carnage in Manchuria; 
nothing more or less. They are counting 
upon gigantic battles and heavy losses. 
They go to their work with the grim de- 
termination of one to whom the cost is clear. 
If they have swept across the railway behind 
Port Arthur by the first of July, as many of 
their admirers expect that they will, without 
an appalling list of dead and wounded, the 
average officer will be surprised. Perhaps 
the General Staff will not be. We fancy 
that Kodama knows all. He knows not only 
where the landings will be made, but where 
the battles will be fought. The Japanese 
officers dressed as Chinese, who are acting 
as spies, must keep the General Staff in- 
formed as to every Russian movement. 
They can slip back into Korea or New- 
chwang with their news, and once it is in 
Japanese territory it flies over a wire held 
exclusively for Government purposes. It is 
impossible for a Russian to be a spy in 
Japan. Hecan adopt no disguise which will 
deceive the native. The movements of every 
foreigner are known. If he is at all suspected 
he is never out of sight of the police. If he 
goes on forbidden ground or does a forbidden 
thing he is instantly warned—with the om- 
nipresent smile, of course. This land of 45,- 
000,000 inhabitants is like a club: Only mem- 
bers can get past the doorkeeper. The 
intelligence work of the General Staff, like 
most of the inside history of the war, will 
never be written. Noone knows the names 
of the three officers whom the Russians 
hanged for an attempt to dynamite a bridge. 
No one knows how many others are now play- 
ing some hazardous part under the Russian 
flag. The most romantic and human chap- 
ters of the war which are daily being enacted 
are a sealed book to everybody except four 
or five responsible men. 

Political speculation is common to all capi- 
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are: convenience, safety, ease of 
operation, strength, durability, beauty, 


perfect ventilation and cleanliness. 


@The springs cannot lose their 


strength or elasticity. 
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tals, and we have our share of it in Tokio. 
After the Foreign Office phase and the naval 
phase, we come to the political phase in 
Japan’s attitude to Korea. The censor does 
rot allow the use of that naughty word 
‘protectorate.’ If no Japanese will say 
that the arrangement is a _ protectorate, 
none will say that it is not. The complete 
occupation of a country by foreign soldiers, 
its transformation from independence to 
suzerainty, have been accomplished with a 
deftness peculiarly Japanese. Yesterday 
Korea was Korean; to-day it is Japanese. 
The change seems only a set part of the 
programme. You may read the Japanese 
papers in vain for any elation over this mas- 
terful piece of polity. 

From Masampo to Ping-yang there is ab- 
solute peace. The Japanese soldiers have 
stepped into their places as guardians as 
softly as a butler into a dining-room. The 
Koreans accept them as a matter of course 
rather than as the inevitable. Stripped of 
all nicely worded Foreign Office statements, 
the attitude of Japan toward Korea is clear. 
She means to be the same kind of a friend to 
Korea that England has been to Egypt. As 
one of the negotiants in a good bargain, she 
expects both sides to profit by it. Both will. 
Korea is redeemed to order; she is set on 
the pathway to progress. She will have 
railroads and factories and schools, just as 
Japan herself has. Within a month her 
place has been made secure. In the defence 
of the present régime all the strength of 
Japan will be sacrificed. 


The Emperor's Golden Tooth 


The Korean Emperor becomes what the 
Khedive is in Egypt—the figurehead of a 
definite, progressive policy. Is this right? 
In that connection one may only relate the 
principal subject which occupied the Em- 
peror and his court during this present win- 
ter, when his country was in danger. A great 
scandal was aroused by the fact that, yield- 
ing to the fascination of the process and of 
the prospective yellow gleam in his mouth, 
the Emperor had had an American dentist 
make him a gold tooth. The geomancers, 
upon whose geometrical wisdom the ruler 
depends for advice, said that the imperial 
mouth had been profaned. There was only 
one way to restore the dignity of the royal 
house and of the empire, and that was to 
have the tooth removed. The geomancers 
had their way. Meanwhile, the Emperor of 
Japan, while considering the advisability of 
war, war measures, and the raising of a loan, 
was planning how Korea should be brought 
into the field of active civilization. This 
contrast of men and of peoples needs no 
comment to a people who are educating Fili- 
pinos or building schools in Khartoum. 

What are Japan’s intentions after she has 
taken Port Arthur? In nothing does she 
show her hand before the card is called. 
“Scrupulously, amazingly, exasperatinglv 
correct,’’ was the description of her whole 
attitude in this war by a none too friendly 
foreign diplomat. What if she should say 
to the other nations, after she had driven 
Russia out of Manchuria: ‘‘We have en- 
forced the pledge of an integral China. 
Now, will you maintain it?’”? Every item 
that comes from North China is read hete 
with the intensest interest. At the outset 
of the war it did not suit Japan’s policy to 
have China engaged, lest Russia might seize 
naval bases on Chinese territory. With the 
Russian navy off the seas, what would be 
the result if the soldiers of Viceroy Yuan- 
Shih-Kai should dispute the re-occupation by 
Russian troops of the territory south of the 
Liao River which Russia had already evacu- 
ated? How many more trumps has Japan 
up her sleeve? We who wait in Tokio have 
learned to be surprised at nothing. 
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WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM ST. PETERSBURG 
By JOHN C. O’'LAUGHLIN 
(Continued from page 8) 


The assignment of four cruisers to Vladivos- 
tok, and the damages sustained by the Aer- 
visan, Csarevitch, and Pallada, rendered the 
Russian Asiatic fleet inferior to that of Ad- 
miral Togo. The Pad//ada, which was gotten 
into dock, is again in active service. The 
Csarevitch, which had a large section of her 
bottom ripped out by the explosion of the 
torpedo—the hole is said to have had an area 


of 178 square feet—is on pontoons in the har- | 


bor and can not be repaired in time for the 
projected fleet operations. Repairs are being 
pushed upon the Aetvisan, which can be con- 
sidered again as a part of the effective Rus- 
sian force. There is no truth in rumors cir- 
culated abroad that the guns of the Retvizan 
have been removed and installed in a shore 
battery. The Russians are consequently in- 
ferior to what they were before war com- 
menced by but one battleship and two cruis- 
ers—the Variag, sunk at Chemulpo, and the 
Boyarin, destroye d by mines, and a few 
torpedo-boat destroyers. Nevertheless the 
fleet will not participate in offensive opera- 
tions, but for the present will remain, un- 
damaged, it is hoped, under the guns of Port 
Arthur. 

Russia believes that Japan’s fate will be 
decided by the new fleet, which is to be 
formed in the Baltic, and which will arrive 
in the Far East the last of July or éarly in 
August. This fleet will comprise five first- 
class and three second-class battleships, one 
armored and five protected cruisers, six 
auxiliary cruisers, twenty-one torpedo-boat 
destroyers, and a number of oil ships and 
colliers. The battleships are the Imperator 
Alexander Ill, Orel, Kniaz Suvaroff—all of 
which are under porary ar ale he Borodino, 
and the Oshabya, Sissoi Veliky, Navarin, and 
imperator Nicolai /, which are in commis- 
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sion. The Borodino, Alexander, Orel, and 
Suvaroff are sister ships, each of 14,000 tons, 
i8 knots speed, well armored, and carrying 
four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch, forty smaller 
guns, and six torpedo tubes. The Aorodino 
is ready at the New Admiralty yard and 
was inspected by the Emperor, but her draft 
is so great that in order to get her out of 
the Neva it will be necessary to i12move her 
turret guns and install them again at Cron- 
stadt. The Ore/, building at Galernii Island, 
near St. Petersburg, will also receive her 
guns at Cronstadt. The Alexander and 
Suvaroff are building at Cronstadt. The 
Slava, of this class, will not be ready for at 
least a year. While not as speedy as the 
Japanese Vashima and Fuji, these ships are 
superior in protection and armament. They 
are also inferior in speed to the other Japa- 
nese battleships, and there is not much dif- 
ference in their protection and armament. 
The Oshabya is of 13,000 tons—about that of 
the Yashima, her speed is a knot less, and 
her battery is inferior. The Sissoi Veliky 
is of 9,000 tons and was built ten years ago. 
Her armor is partly of the old compound 
type, and her main battery includes four 12- 
inch and six 6-inch rapid-fire guns. The 
Navarin is older than the Sissoz, but is of 
the same speed—16 knots—and has a main 
battery of four 12-inch and eight 6-inch 
breech-loading guns, for which rapid firers 
may be substituted. The /mperator Nicolai J 
is of 9,800 tons and has compound armor; 
her battery comprises two 12-inch, four 
ginch, and eight 6inch guns, all breech- 
loaders. The Sissoi, Navarin, and Nicolat 
are inferior to the Japanese armored cruisers. 
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The Ships of the Baltic Fleet 


There is but one armored cruiser available 
for the new Russian fleet—the Baltic fleet, as 
it is called. This is the Dmitri Donskot, built 
twenty years ago and partially reconstructed 
in 1895. The Dmitri Donskot is only of 5,900 
tons, her greatest speed is 15.5 knots, and 
her heaviest guns are only six inches in 
calibre. The protected cruisers which will 
be attached to the fleet will be the Odg, 
under construction, of 6,750 tons, 23 knots, 
and carrying twelve 6-inch and twenty-four 
smaller guns; Aurora, a sister ship of the 
Pallada, of 6,630 tons, 20 knots, and eight 
6-inch and thirty smaller guns; Sviet/ana, 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 





Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


RoME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Pe a in a Faas by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 
mineral water placed in com- and am gla 
merce under the name of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER beable = a 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia,of Graveland RenallInsufficiency 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

+i ai (Signed) Pror. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra» 
tellt) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 3.7 935.02, cine 522 Drseeits, gener 

: : + testimonials ich def i 

tion or question sent to any address. . which defy all impute- 
Hotel opens June 15th. 





PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 











smaller guns; /Jemtchug and /zumrud, each 
Costs Nothing if it Fails 


of 3,000 tons, 25 knots, and six 4.7 inch and 

Any honest person who suffers from Rheumatism is 
welcome to this offer. For years I searched everywhere 
to find a specific for Rheumatism. For nearly 20 years 
I worked to this end. At last, in Germany, my search 
was rewarded. I found a costly chemical that did not 
disappoint me as other Rheumatic prescriptions had 
disappointed physicians everywhere. 

I do not mean that Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure can 
turn bony joints into flesh again. That is impossible. 
But it will drive from the blood the poison that causes 
pain and swelling, and then that is the end of Rheu- 
matism. I know this so well that I will furnish fora 
full month my Rheumatic Cure on trial. I cannot cure 
all cases within a month. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that. But most cases will yield within 30 days. 
This trial treatment will convince you that Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure is a power against Rheumatism—a 
potent force against disease that is irresistible. 

My offer is made to convince you of my faith. My 
faith is but the out of experi of actual knowl- 

ge. I KNOW what it can do. And I know this so 
well that I will furnish my remedy on trial. Simply 
write me a postal for my book on Rheumatism. I will 
then arrange with a druggist in your vicinity so that you 
can secure six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 
to make the test. You may take it a full month on trial. 
If it succeeds the cost to you is $5.50. If it fails the loss 
is mine and mine alone. It will be left entirely to you. 
I mean that exactly. I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Write me and I will send you the book. Try my 
remedy for a month. If it fails the loss is mine. 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 9521, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases not chronic are often cured by one or two 





ten smaller guns. 

In anticipation of the despatch of this fleet 
to the Far East, men are being drilled, espe- 
cially in gunnery, in the Baltic training squad- 
ron. ‘The Japanese are getting plenty of 
practice by their bombardments of Port Ar- 
thur,”’ said an officer to me. “It was this 
practice that enabled the American squad- 
ron to do such effective work at Santiago 
when the Spanish squadron attempted to 
escape. Unfortunately, the men of the Bal- 
tic fleet will not be under fire until they go 
into action. For this reason they are re- 

uired to participate in constant target prac- 
tice, and the Japanese will not find any green 
gunners upon which to try their mettle.” 
The commander of the fleet will be Admiral 
Rojestvensky, a man in whom the Emperor 
and the naval service have the greatest con- 
fidence. It is he who accompanies the Em- 
peror upon all inspections of the ships to be 
assigned to the Baltic fleet. He does not 
appear in looks to be more than fifty-three 
years of age. He is exceedingly quiet and 
reserved, reminding me of Rear-Admiral 
Sampson. He gives youa grip of the hand 
when you approach him that is not soon for- 
gotten, and then listens to what you have to 


“The Way of the World’ 
2 World’s Fair 
Big Four Route 
TO 


St. Louis 
Daylight Entrance via the Merchants’ Bridge-—giving the 
passenger a fine panoramic view of the Mississippi River, 
vee District and great Warehouse District of St. Louis. 
Ask nearest Big Four Agent for information or 
Warren J. Lyncn, Gen’! Pass’gr and Ticket Ag’t, 
Cincinnati, Onto, 














bottles. At all druggists. 
ST U DY Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 
L AW Instruction 
Established in 1892 
Prepares for bar in any State. Combines the- 
ory and practice. Text books used are same as 


used in leading resident schools. Teaches law 
at your home. Three Cee College Ky 





say. He considers a moment, and out jumps 
the decision. There is no doubt about the 
mind of the man when he has spoken. His 
orders will result in his assignment under 
Admiral Makaroff if the two fleets effect a 
junction. 








The Russians are Confident 


This completes the exposition of the Rus- 
sian forces, and gives an idea of the charac- 
ter of the men who are to direct them. It 
remains to be seen what use it is contem- 
plated to make of these weapons. This is 
bavi tenth pomenmy o the absorbing topic of conversation wher- 
The - * | ever Russian military and naval men meet. 

Auto-Sparker The army, filled with courage, is patting it- 
does away entirely with all start- | Self on the back and telling the navy, in a 
Eo Resa cipa Tce oat A ral good-natured way, that it will see that the 
no ehitch no buterics. Can be | Japanese are defeated. The navy accepts 
attached to any engine now using | the banter, but it is determined to avenge 

———— the initial injuries sustained by the Port 

Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. Arthur squadron. The other day I met 
22 Main 8t., Pendleton, Ind. | Baron Fersen, who served until recently as 

naval attaché of Russia in Washington. He 
will have command of the /Jemtchug. ‘In 


Patent Eye-Glass Guard blowing up his ship,” he said, ‘tthe com- 
Don’t Mar Your Nose—No Pressure | mander of the Varzag took the only proper 
Sd Sd 














—Firm—Safe—Easy. Sticks to Any : ne : niiaiaes oe 
Nose. Will Replace Spectacles, Ask | COUrS€. It is tradition in our navy never to 
‘our optician or’ write SCH & | surrender; to go down first. That tradition 
0., H. 103 Adams St., Chicago, Ill, | will be observed.’’ Baron Fersen made this 
statement simply, without any thought of 
Send us your address and we will | Vainglorious boasting, and I accepted his 
a ay. show you how toearn $3aday | statement as an expression of the views of 
absolutely sure; we furnish the | every other officer who will be attached to 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where the Baltic fleet 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the setae i . me : 
business fully; remember we guarantee that you can Naturally, it is pure speculation to discuss 
earn $3 for every dav’s work. Write at once. the plan of operations to be followed. The 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. | General Naval Staff and the General Army 
E Staff have been considering this important 
Eastrustions matter separately and together. ‘‘Had the 
pial dart | General Naval Staff had its way,’’ I was told 
for these examinations. Complete Home Study | by an authority when I first arrived in St. 
course, intatns Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., bert teas 8 the — ~~ of — would 
. , Catalog Free. . never have been weakened by the detachment 
é C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. | of four armored cruisers and their assignment 
to Vladivostok.’’ This statement is recalled 


Peach Trees Rents Sake ale dete high meron now to show that the General Staff has a 
if desired. R.S. Johnston, Box 71, Stockley, Del. | just appreciation of naval strategy. But 
whdat it has decided upon can not be known 


Widely known as a reliable remedy | in spite of positive statements made by over- 
for bronchial diseases. Afford prompt | anxious correspondents or by subordinate 
lGrelief for Coughs and Hoarseness. military and naval officers in St. Petersburg 
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Avoid who believe that they themselves possess the 
Imitations. Hhd, Meow, tlhe 





















capacities of a thousand Moltkes and who 
























CAUTION 


The following Manufacturers and Importers are licensed under the pioneer patent 
Number 549,160, granted to George B. Selden, dated November 5th, 1895, on 


Gasolene Automobiles. 


In view of their license agreer .ent they and their agents will not sell, keep 
on hand or in any manner dispose of or deal in directly or indirectly any un- 
licensed new or second-hand gasolene vehicles, infringing said Selden-patent. 


MANUFACTURERS: 


Electric Vehicle Co. The Peerless Motor Car Co. Northern Manufacturing Co. 
Winton Motor Carriage Ce Standard Motor Construction Co. Pope-Robinson Co, 
Packard Motor Car Co. Waltham Manufacturing Co. The Kirk Manufacturing Co. 





Olds Motor Works . Stevens Arms & Tool Co. Elmore Manufacturing Co. 
Knox Automobile Cr . H. Franklin Mfg. Co. E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 
The Haynes-Apperson Co. Pope Motor Car Co. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 


The F. B. Stearns Co. 


Smith & Mabley, In 
Pope Manufacturing Co. 


The Autocar Co. , Inc. 
The Commercial Motor Co. 


The George N. Pierce Co. 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. Automobile Co. Sandusky Automobile Co. 
Locomobile Co. of America C. ac Automobile Co. Crest Manufacturing Co. 
IMPORTERS: 


Smith & Mabley, Inc. Hollander & Tangeman Auto Import Co. 
Central Automobile Co. Standard Automobile Co. F. A. LaRoche Co. 
Alexander Fischer E. B. Gallaher Sidney B. Bowman Auto’bile Co. 

_ Both the basic Selden patent and more than 400 other patents owned by members of this Asso- 
ciation will be enforced against infringers. Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers and Agents, also 
Users of unlicensed machines are liable. 

ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
No. 7 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 

















Taught by mail under the direction of the 


pert manner,enabling you 
Six most successful firm of shorthand report- 


to earn expert salary. 


years’ success — hun- ers in the world. They teach you by mail 
oan the same system they use. Write to-day 
e prospectus for our book, ‘‘Success Shorthand System.” 

free on request. WALTON, JAMES & FORD 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago Suite 26, 77-79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 



























$6020 Parisian Hat 
mn 92.99 






















This hat is an exact 
copy of the very latest 
Parisian Model for 
Spring and Sunimer of 
1904. The French pattern 
of this dainty, graceful, 
el t hat cost $50 
and any first-class Milliner 
would charge at least $8 00 
for a copy of it. This ex- 
quisite creation is entirely 
hand mede, of hixh-grade ma- 
terial, and is sold at cost of 
the goods slone, simply to intro- 
ees our Millinery Department 
of new 
Write at 
25 Cents cance, en- 
closing 25 cents, and we 
will send this hat, ex- 
press prepaid ; exam 
ine it at express 
office, try it on, and if you’ “fina 1t Just , and 
worth 8 00, pay express agent the balance and the hat is yours. 
If hat is not perfectly satisfactory in every respect, seere it at 
our expense and we will promptly refund the money. You run 
no risk. This hand-made, torpedo-shape turban is taoet with 
tucked all-silk chiffon, and has a large gold cord draped in knot 
effect entirely around the brim, which falls off the back, ending in 
gold tassels. The crown is made entirely of spangled jet and is 
encircled by a large wreath of imported all-silk poppies and buds, 
and is trimmed with all-silk taffeta ribbon. Front bandeau. 
This creation is very effective in appearance; gives a youthful 
appearance to the wearer and softens the lines of the face 
Comes only in black. If it could he found in mi 2 05 
stores it would sell for $8.00. 
FREE Our Big Illustrated Catalogue of Ladies’ Suits, Skirts 
Waists, Millinery, etce., contains 258 fine illustrations 
of the latest spring and summer fashions; lowest’ wholesale 
prices. Write now, while you think of it. Rem ~-mber, it is free. 
FIRST NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
(CASH BUYERS UNION 
Chicago, Illinois 








47A Cash Buyers Building, - 
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Foyer 
Cylinder 
Letter Press 


Always Ready! 





TO COPY A LETTER WITH THE FOYER 
CYLINDER LETTER PRESS you have only 
to feed your letter into the rolls and turn the 
handle. The letters are copied on a continuous 
roll, from which they are afterward separated by 
means of a cutter which goes with the machine, 


PERFECT COPIES ALWAYS 
‘No Brush, no rags, no blurred letters. 
For further particulars address 


THE FOYER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Successors to American Bank Service Co. 


19 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill. 























trieth Triath” 


and Timekeepers,’’ a 
the watch, sent free 








| a IMC 
and time proveth 


the accuracy Of the 


ELGIN warcn 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All 
jewelers have Elgin Watches. 


‘*Timemakers 
n illustrated history of 
upon request to 





| ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co.,, ELGIN, ILL. 











A Revelation 


In size, magnificence and beauty, the 
St. Louis World's Fair will surpass 
any previous Exposition. To see it as 
it will be, get the Katy Album. Views 
of all principal buildings reproduced 
in colors in the lithographer’s high- 
est art. The leaves, 6xi0, are loosely 
bound and maybe framed. Send 25c to 
“KATY,” Box N 912, St. Louis, Mo. 
THE KATY FLYER, the crack trajn of 
the M. K. & T. Ry —between St. I i 
Oklahoma, Texas and Old Mexico. 


KATY FLYER TO OKLAHOMA 











1877 FOR 27 YEARS 1904 


WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
. WITHOUT THE USE 
Cancer “or tir ENIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 

is the only institution in the world where cancer and 
tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 
Describe your case and we will give an opinion and 
complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 











Save Your Papers 


CoLuiER’s WEEKLY BINDER 


Fitted with patent clasps. Will hold 
fifty-two numbers of the paper, 


Price $1.25. Address Cottier’s WEEKLY, 
416 West 13TH Street, New York City 








| $10 Dresses Any Man 


Complete from HEAD 
TO TOE in Latest Style 
Free Samples and 
Measurement Blanks. 












To introduce direct to the 
wearer our custom tailoring 
we will make the first ten 
thousand suits in 1904 made 
to measure sent us for only $10 and give 
the following complete ourfit FREE, ac- 
tually $28 value for only $10 and noth- 
ing to pay till after you receive the suit and free 
outfit and find it just as represented. Send us | 
your name and postoffice address, and we will 
send you FREE SAMPLES OF CLOTH, 5-foot 
tapeline and measurement blank for size of Suit, 
Hat, Shirt and Shoes. 

A GENUINE CHEVIOT SUIT made to meas- 
ure in the latest English Sack Style, well made 
and durably trimmed, stich a suit as some tailors 
RRR a ae $20.00 
Dunlap Block Derby or Fedora Hat 0 
Pr stylish Lace Shoes, new queen last 
Percale Shirt, with Collars and Cuffs . 
Neat Silk Four-in-Hand or Bow Tie . 
Pair fancy Web Elastic Suspenders . 
Japanese Silk Handkerchief ° 
Pair of Fancy Lisle Thread Socks . 

Thousands of American citizens pay daily for this $28.00 

GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO. 
Dept. 522 242 Market St. Chicago, Ill. 


Reference: First National Bank, Chicago; Capital $12,000,000 








We are giving valuable premi- 
ums to stenographers who use 
Pilot Non-Smut carbon and 
ribbons. We deal direct from 
our factory with stenographers 
giving the agent’s commissions 
in premiums. 


Non-Smut Carbon 


PILO and Ribbons 


are absolutely the best—they last longer and do 
cleaner work than any other kind. Send to-day 
for Booklet A, premium list and free samples. 
PILOT CARBON AND RIBBON CO., Inc. 
349 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

















With Pen and Pencil 
STORY-WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING 
Taught by mail. MSS. and Illustrations 
sold on commission to exclusive publishers 
and syndicated. Send nigh e ither free booklet 
“ Writing for Profit” or “Commercial Ilus- 
trating." NATIONAL PRESS ASS'N 
54 The Baldwin Indianapolis 











are eager to offer advice to their seniors. 
But when all the speculation is sifted down 

it resolves itself into this: The greatest care 
will be taken to guard the Port Arthur squad- 
ron from further damage until the arrival of 
the Baltic fleet. The squadron is not to en- 
gage in offensive operations unless there 
should be an inferior force with which it 
may have an opportunity to deal. The tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers and cruisers will be al- 

lowed to expose themselves more freely than 
the battleships. The four armored cruisers 
at Vladivostok are also to be kept intact if 
possible. They will not bombard fortified 
cities nor run over mines in Japanese waters. 
The Baltic fleet will leave as early as pos- 
sible for the Far East. It will sail probably 
in June. It will go at the most economical 
speed, burning oil as much as possible and 
reserving its coal for ships not provided with 
oil burners and for active operations. France 
will not permit the ships to take coal from 
her ports, but she will raise no objection to 
their coaling from colliers within the shelter 
of her harbors. Thus the Russian fleet can 
take fuel at Marseilles and again at Jibuti, 

opposite Aden. Entering the Indian Ocean, 

the fleet will have passed the half-way point 
between Port Arthur and Cronstadt. It can, 
if deemed necessary, put into an Indian or 
Ceylonese port, and demand coal to enable 
it to reach its nearest home port, which 
would be Port Arthur. The English might 
object to helping the enemy of their ally, 
but if they should grant the request they 
would not violate neutrality, and if they 
should fail to do so Russia might become 
angered. 

It is recognized in St. Petersburg that 
Japan will never permit the Baltic and Port 
Arthur fleets to effect a junction if it can be 
prevented. It must be the effort of Admiral 
Togo to meet one unsupported by the other, 
else mere weight of numbers will crush him. 
But, as far as possible, he must confine the 
squadron under Admiral Makaroff in Port 
Arthur, or it might join the Vladivostok 
squadron and destroy the communications 
of the Japanese army with the mother coun- 
try, an interruption which would, perhaps, 
be temporary, but in case of the destruction 
of the Japanese squadron would be serious. 
Admiral Rojestvensky may be instructed, 
however, not to proceed at once to Port Ar- 
thur, but to arrange to meet the Vladivostok 
squadron, and its four modern armored 
cruisers, which are superior to the Japanese 
type, would make a formidable addition to 
his squadron. 


Togo Will Have His Hands Full 


Admiral Togo must, therefore, set himself 
to solve a search problem of gigantic impor- 
tance to his country.’ He will be informed 
of the progress of the Russian fleet certainly 
from Singapore, and perhaps from Cochin- 
China, and Formosa, in the vicinity of which | 
Japanese cruisers and torpedo-boat destroy- | 
ers will be cruising. But if the Russian fleet 
steams into the Pacific, to find it will be like 
the old task of picking a needle from a hay- 
stack. It has been suggested that Admiral 
Togo will become alarmed for the safety of 
his home ports, and will withdraw from Port 
Arthur for their relief. But Russian strate- 
gists say that the bombardment of Japanese 
ports would be productive of nothing sub- 
stantial, and they believe Admiral Togo 
would perceive that to permit the Baltic 
fleet and Port Arthur squadron to join 
would be to present Russia with a moral 
victory of great importance. Therefore, it 
is expected here that Admiral Togo will sta- 
tion his force just to the south of Korea, a 
position which will enable him to guard the 
Yellow Sea and the Korean Straits. But be- 
fore the Baltic squadron can arrive, it is ex- 
pected he will make a desperate effort to de- 
stroy the squadron of Admiral Makaroff. 

So much depends upon Russia gaining mas- 
tery of the sea, that military operations will 
be conducted slowly and circumspectly by 
General Kuropatkin until the Baltic fleet ar- 
rives in the East. If the Japanese navy be 
destroyed, the Japanese troops must finally 
succumb. Without help from Japan, with- 
out means of escape to their own country, 
they can not avoid annihilation. 

In itself, the general idea of the Russian 
authorities will be pronounced good by all 
war oy cong But the question will be 
asked: Can they execute it? The future will 
give the answer. 


CONFIDENCE 
By ERNEST NEAL LYON 
"TARE counsel of thine own undaunted heart ! 
If thou maintain its purpose ever-pure, 


Malingerers may play their petty part— 
Thine are the resources that endure! 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


World’s Fair, 75c. Per Day 
For select lodgings facing Fair Grounds. Write at 
once to University Park Encampment, St. Louis, for 
free booklet.—Adv. 


The Infant 
takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother turns 
at once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a cow's milk scientifically 
adapted to the human infant. Stood first for forty- -five 
years.—Adv. 








Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Located in the most desirable West End District are 
beautiful Kensington Place Apartments. Rooms can be 
reserved in advance without additional cost at reafynable 
rates. Permanent modern brick buildings. Every con- 
venience. Comforts of delightful home with benefits of 
first-class hotel. Within easy walking distance of World’s 
Fair Grounds. Write today for handsomely illustrated 
folder, terms, ete. World’s Fair Room Reservation 

Bureau, 503 Star Building, St. Louis, Mo.—Adv. 











Colorado— 


That’s the title of a 
handsome new book of 
seventy-two pages, 
beautifully printed, 
bound and _ illustrated; 
fifty-six pictures of Col- 
orado’s’ matchless 
mountains, canons, 
streams, lakes and 
forests. 

The book is written 
ina most delightful vein, 
and gives pleasing 
glimpses of a mountain 
world whose colossal 
beauty never wearies or 
changes or grows old. 
A splendid map of Col- 
orado is appended. 

It is not a guide book, 
but contains a few para- 
graphs about the best way 
to reach Colorado from 
everywhere east and south- 
east Via Chicago or St. Louis 
(Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition) and the Burlington 
Route, with its splendidly 
equipped one-night-on-the- 
road fast express trains. 

Mailed anywhere upon receipt of 


ten cents in stamps or coin if you 
mention Collier’s. 


Mica. Ss. EUSTIs, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Route Pio CHICAGO. 











( Headache and Neuralgia 


CAN BE CURED 





miaprorma 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


A special remedy prepared by a specialist for a 
special ey will cure any headache in thirty 
minutes ry it, then you will never be without 
itin your home. A postal card will bring youa 
convincing sample free. Twenty years of unpar- 
alleled success places MEGRIMINE at the head 
of all remedies for HEADACHE aud NEURAL- 
GIA. Sold by all druggists, or address 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 











a 187 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 








Stop SNORING and Cure 
MOUTH-BREATHING 


by wearing one of Dr. Mitchell’s devices and following 
instructions. Worn during sleep. You know how em- 
barrassing the habit is to yourself and how annoying 
to others. Mouth-Breathing is the principal cause of 
serious throat and lung troubles. 
Price, $1.00. Send for leaflet. 
DR. HENRY K. MITCHELL 

Drawer 567 - - - - Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lawn Fence 


Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 
(x) ners ze nen ‘ Sold Rp Pogeg _ 

- olesale Prices. cts. a [00 
itt Hill tH I I 1 | up. Cheaper than wood. Catalogue 
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KO BD) Free. KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 

We can make you successful in 
SUCCESS ! ony Giiag you undertake, or re- 
palate ascetic d your money. Trial lesson 
free to our patrons. ine ‘beak “Success,” 166 pages, 50c, 
or free for addresses of six ambitious persons and 6c. 
We have been established 25 years. ee oe and 
valuable literature free. Address Dept. C. W. 
NATIONAL INST. OF SCIENCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Can I Become an Actor? 


Our numerous pupils will testify that acting can be success- 
fully taught by mail by our method, Beautiful illustrated 
prospectus explaining how it can be done sent free upon re- 
quest. THE THEATRE MAGAZINE Course of Acting, 26 
West 33d Street, Suite 28, New York. 














RE: NT MORE pes PA Weekly 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville. — 


a cee best by Test—78 Vears 
— Nu sery. 
Fruit Book free. CASH 























Suit Made $ ] 2 
to Measure 












































Fine All-Wool 
Suit Tailor-Made 

Cashmere or 

Case Worsted Suit 

Your Choice of ty of 

Free colorings vty _— abe 


all the newest patterns 4 
from the woolen mills, We 
direct special attention 
to the fabrics. The 
cloth is specially 
woven from new, 
high grade wool; 
it is close woven 
and the wool is full 
of “life,” so that 
the cloth is elastic 
and the garments 
will hold their 
shape. Before 
cutting into the 
cloth for each 
suit, the suit pat- 
tern is thorough- 
lyshrunken. Our 
cutters are first- 
class workmen, 
who incorporate 
into the suit the 
me’ latest style, and 
take into account 
the various little 
differences in build 
each man possesses. 
The suit is lined 
throughout with ‘‘Bul- 
lis” serge and the sleeve 
linings are of the cele- 
brated ‘‘Fowler”’ silesia. 
All trimmings are the 
very best, and button- 
holes are hand finished. 
The pants pockets are 
made of strong drilling, 
and all the findings are 
such as only can be se- 
cured in the high grade 
merchant-tailor article. 
Our measure and order 
blank will enable you to 
take your own measure- 
ment accurately, and a 
perfect fit is guaran- 
teed. Weare manu- 
facturers, importers 
and custom tailors, 
and guarantee our $12.00 suits to 
be equal in wear to the best suits 
you can obtain from your local 
dealer for Twenty Dollars, while 
in style and fit our garments are incomparably supe- 
rior to any but the product of high-priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughout the 
United States, we are giving on the first order re- 
ceived from any one person, a handsome suit case, 
which we use to ship the suit. The suit case that 
goes with each suit is most presentable and would 
cost in your local store from $3 to 

A trial is all we ask. You run no risk in ordering 
from us, as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. We 
do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing 
them. We send them by express C. O. D., with the 
privilege of examination at Express Office, and if the 
suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish or fit, you 
need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our 
expense. The suit shown in the picture is our No. 
251, and is a sensible, ey suit to most gentle- 
men. The price is $12.00. It is entirely new, out of 
the ordinary and very stylish. Samples of cloth that 
make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogue, which contains styles and samples varying 
in price from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH FREE 


will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 
Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and no connec- 
tion with any other aia concern. Our business has been 
established 40 years. Write today for samples. Address 


Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. 48, South Bend, Ind. 
Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 
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APLPPAAY 


for the 


LIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are not at present 
represented. -”, agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with it a 





dignified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success and 
extend their field as their development warrants. 
We seek to make it worth while for good men 
to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor 
objectionable. The Oliver agency can be car- 
ried on in connection with other business in 
some localities. 

If you are the kind of man we are seeking, 

- we will enter in- 
to details by cor- 
respondence on 
receipt of your 
inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 
149 Wabash Ave. 
r By Chicago, 111.,U.S.A. 
‘oreign Office : 


F 
75 Queen Victoria St. 
London, England. 
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STOP FORGETTING! 


me... wane hg eoaity acquired. 
’ Increases business capacity and social 


righted lesson. 
THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY ff 
771 The Auditorium, © + Chicago, Illinois. J} 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


” STRENGTH OF i 
GIBRALTAR |‘ \ 


MON eee 


[Titinois Central R. RI} 





DAILY FAST TRAINS 
Elegantly equipped and with Dining. Buffet- 
Library, Sleepi ne one Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 





A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 

















Rest 


‘Inside Inn 


World’s Fair 
St. Louis 


Cool, clean, quiet. Over 2,000 Rooms 
—with and without Bath. Dining- 
room seats 2,500. Splendid service. 
Rates include daily admission. Save 
time, money and trouble by living 
right inside the grounds. Rates $1.50 
to $5.50 European, $3.00 to $7.00 
American plan. Reservations may be 
made any time up to December 1. 

Write for Booklet. 
INSIDE INN, World’s Fair Grounds 
ST. LOUIS 
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' ‘Ceseaiiiies 


restores worn out organs 
to their old activities, and 
is thus the best remedy 
in those old chronic cases 
which seem to baffle treat- 
ment. It does not disturb 
the stomach. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NWEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 









7 Pacilic Coast 


BEST REACHED VIATHE  ‘ 


‘| MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 































For further information address 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. Agent, St. Louis 

















Knowledge of Automobile matters will enhance your Social standing 


Automobile Topics 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of highest quality— 
entertaining, clever, instructive and superbly 


illustrated—will keep you posted. 


See our Special Departments, entitled 
TOPICS, SOCIETY, CLUBS, SPORT, 
UTILITY and BOAT MOTORING. 


KEEP ABREAST WITH THE PROGRESS OF THE TIMES 
TWO DOLLARS invested for one year’s 


prove a paying investment. 


subscription to AUTOMOBILE Topics will 


Send name and address for free sample copy 


To 1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


While You Are Weil 


You can provide for your 
future—and your children—at 
little cost. When you get sick 
or an invalid, you can’t at any 
cost. “The How and the 
Why” tells—send for it. We 
insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 























Dy 


Two Purposes are Accomplished 


by an Endowment Policy. It insures your 
having a cash sum if you live till the end of the Endow- 


ment period. It also insures your family. business or 
estate for full amount of Policy in event of your , 


death before that time. 


The Prudential | 


Insurance Co. of America. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. 


o 


With 
RS ithout 


committing 
myself to any 
action, I shall be 
glad to receive free, 
particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies. 











Morning Noon and Night Fast Trains to The West—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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Jiu-Jitsu 
Jiu-Jitsu 
Jiu-Jitsu 





is the Japanese method of Phys- 
ical Training. 


has been practised for 2500 years. 


Jiu-Jitsu = means ‘“*muscle-breaking.”’ 


Jiu-Jitsu is easily learnt. 


gives power over an adversary 
that counts for more than 
strength. 
For full information see H. IRVING 
HANCOCK'’S timely book 


Japanese Physical Training 
FOR MEN FOR WOMEN FOR CHILDREN 


3 volumes. Illustrations from life 
Each $1.35 by mail if not at your dealer’s 


Send for Illustrated Circular 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Jiu-Jitsu 


The culmination of 








19 West 23d Street NEW YORK 








progressive enterprise 


Two-Speed Gear, 


Coaster Brake 


Chainless 
Bicycles 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 





Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional 


Western Dept. Eastern Dept. 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. 


POP ag She 





love match, well told and beau- 
tifully illustrated. The small pic- 
ture above only suggests the real 
charm of these illustrations. As 
a bit of readable fiction the story 
is well worth writing for. It is 
contained in a handsomely bound 
book of 128 pages, a portion of 
which is devoted to the attractive 
mountain and lake resorts along 
the Lackawanna Railroad. It is 
a book you will like to see. It 
may be had by sending 10 cents 
in postage stamps to T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, New York. 








Pencil Guide 


A book indexing various voca- 
tiens and giving iist of pencils 
best suited to each—is valuable in- 


formation for pencil users—free. 
Saves Pencil Troubles 


‘Write for one to-day—keep it handy 
for reference 


Department AQ 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

















— The Greatest American Novel— 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, Author of ««THE BOSS” 


THE PRESIDENT 


The first installment appears April 23rd in 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS 


Weekly 7 WEST 22d ST., NEW YORK 10 cents a copy 
OU R SPECIAL This serial will run about 20 weeks. For $1.00 
we will send the numbers containing the story. 


DOLLAR OFFER This is HALF the REGULAR PRICE. 

















The 
Cloud 
Chin 
Belt 


Removes and pre- 
vents the unsight- 
| ly double chin and 
| the linesaronnd the 
nose and mouth. 
| d tific and 
al appliance 
ths at accomplishes 
its purpose by 
strengthening the 
muscles and pre 
venting the flesh 
from sagging. Worn while asleep ; 
Price, prepaid, $2.00, 






Gis 000. ” 


IN CASH GIVEN AWAY 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information wi!l be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co. 


108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 













perfectly comfortable. 
Illustrated Booklet free on request. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory 





Miss Cloud, 203 So. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ready for the Great Fair 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Louis, President of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of the Interior, 
he could have gone into the show business, 
backed the late Hon. P. T. Barnum into a 
siding, and closed the switch. He stands six 
feet and over in his patent leathers, and he 
could successfully rum a three- shell game 
with his fingers while he was addressing the 
Lord Mayor of London on the subject of in- 
ternational brotherhood. It is seriously be- 
liev ed in St. Louis that the heart of the Hon. 

‘‘Dave”’ Francis 1s bigger and stronger than 
that of the average man, else how could it 
pump to his sleepless body and perpetually 
active brain the blood that enables him to do 
more work than any other living man and 
never turn a hair? The trip which the Hon. 
“Dave” Francis made to Europe in the in- 
terest of the Fair will go down in history as 
one of the great achievements of modern 
times. Mr.. Francis spent nineteen days 
abroad, appearing before and captivating 
nearly all the crowned heads. During his 
crowded career Mr. Francis had never taken 
the time to acquire a mastery of the French 
language, but at the banquet given to him in 
Paris he knew it would be desirable to reply 
in French. What to do? Write the speech 
and have it translated. No sooner said than 
done, and when the time came for the special 
Exposition envoy to reply the Minister of 
Commerce and his colleagues were electri- 
fied and completely anesthetized by a Cir- 
cean spell of purest Parisian. King Edward 
took one look at Mr. Francis and at once of- 
fered him the Queen’s Jubilee presents as an 
exhibit for the Exposition. mperor Wil- 
liam talked with Mr. Francis for an hour, 
and then presented him with ‘‘Die Grundla- 
gen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts,”’ with 
his autograph on the fly-leaf. More than 
this no man could ask. The hypnotic 
methods employed by Mr. Francis were 
communicated by a process of contagion or 
osmosis to his colleagues who have carried 
them to the four corners of the earth. By 
them were the perilous privations of Tibet 
attained, King Menelik charmed, and the 
Sultan of Morocco induced to ‘come down”’ 
to the extent of a camel caravan loaded with 
silver. ‘‘Take the money,” the Sultan said, 
“but for goodness’ sake make that man stop 
writing me letters.’ 


The Genesis of the Show 


It is now believed by many people that as 
far back as 1893 the embryo of the present 
show had found lodgment in the Hon. David 
R. Francis’s brain. In that year Mr. Francis 
moved his family to Chicago. He attended 
the Exposition almost every day, unnoticed 
by the crowds, who little recked that beneath 
that glossy top hat were already beginning 
to revolve the wheels that were to set the 
present stupendous show in motion. As the 
idea grew, the Hon. ‘‘Dave”’ Francis grew 
with it. It is as easy for him to think on a 
fifty million dollar basis now as it was for 
him to swing his way through fifteen million 
dollar levels a few years ago. The Hon. 
“Dave” is in his office in the Administration 
Building every day now, and there he will 
remain until the close of the Fair, toiling 
without fear and without reproach of reward, 
and, as one of his local biographers says, ‘‘as 
approachable and genial as if he were um- 
piring a ball , game for a lot of neighborhood 
schoolboys.” The Hon. ‘‘Dave’’ Francis is 
a wonder—a diplomat and a dynamic giant. 


Lowely Woman and the Fair 


The eternal feminine at the Exposition is 
embodied in the Board of Lady Managers. 
The eternal question which the average citi- 
zen has put whenever this vague body is 
mentioned is: ‘‘What do the lady managers 
manage?”’ ‘Well,’’ replied one cynical in- 
dividual to whom | put this question, ‘‘they 
manage to spend about $100,000 for enter- 
tainment of something, and goodness only 
knows whom they’re going to entertain.”’ But 
this was from a hard-worked man and a cyni- 
cal one. The Board of Lady Managers was 
created by act of Congress, and selected by 
the National Commission appointed by the 
President. Mrs. Daniel Manning, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is president of the Board. 
Miss Lavinia Egan, of Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, the secretary of the Board, upon whom 
much of the routine work of the Board falls, 
is a journalist by profession. Her best work 
has been done as foreign correspondent. 
She has made a careful study of the effects 
of the expositions, and has attended every 
exposition since the Philadelphia Centennial. 
Through our diplomatic representatives in 
foreign countries the Board of Lady Mana- 
gers has done a great deal of the work of 
general exploitation, of interesting woman- 
kind all over the world in the Exposition, 
and giving them to understand the recogni- 
tion which women were to receive at St. 
Louis. The entire Physics Building at Wash- 
ington University, which is included in the 
Exposition grounds, has been turned over to 
the Board, and here reception-rooms have 
been fitted up for the use of women during 
the Exposition, and here conventions and 
banquets will be held. By far the most 
significant function of the Board of Lady 
Managers will be the part it will play in 
making up the juries of award. A commit- 
tee on awards, of which Mrs. Frederick M. 
Sanger of Little Rock is chairman, has been 
appointed, and it will be the duty of this 
committee to select one woman on every 
jury of awards that considers exhibits which, 
in part or in whole, are woman's work. Just 
how freely this provision is to be interpreted 
has not yet been fully worked out, but of the 
entire number of jurors which will pass on the 
Exposition exhibits probably 200, at least, 





Baron Speck von Sternburg 


German Ambassador to the 
United States 


SAYS OF 
Mr. Francis E. Leupp’s book 


“The Man Roosevelt” 








«“No young man who is preparing to 
boldly face the strife of life—resolute 
to do his duty manfully—in his fight 
to reach the goal of true national great- 
ness, can choose a better companion 
than Mr. Leupp’s book «THE MAN 
ROOSEVELT.’ ”’ 


Price $1.25 net, $1.37 Mail 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO. 
436 Fifth Avenue New York 











Up AND Down THE PIKE 


qe te 


et mali oa 






This March Two-step is irresistable; has dash, 
life and go, is full of melody—new, bright, catchy. 
The above or any of the follewing music, fuli 
size, best paper, handsome printing, illuminated 
title pages, sent post paid on receipt of price if 
your dealer doesn’t have them. 
Kitty 0’Neil Waltzes—Florence Chapin. One of the 
famous waltzes of the day. Play ed everywhere. 
May Flower Waltzes—by Yan Alstyne, author of 
“Navajo.” Very popular. 
Guess of the Flowers Waltzes—Another beautiful 
umber by Van Alstyne 
Kitty O’Nefl—Florence Chapin This is the ‘Song 
Craze’’ of the day. Whistled and sung everywhere. 
Out Where the Billows Roll High—A distinctly 
great baritone or bass song by Petrie, writer of ‘Asleep 
in the Deep’ 
The Miller— Another splendid song for bass or bari- 
tone by Petrie 
Down in Tenneasee—A ballad. Beautiful both in 
wordsand music. 
When My Golden Hair has Turned to Silver 
Gray —Edward Stanley's gem of the year. 
I Remember—One of Petrie’s most beautiful songs for 
alto or baritone. 
Changeless the Love of the Master—Magnificent 
sacred song by Petrie, two keys—high and low voice. 
Any of the above for 22e, any three for 60c, any 
aix for $1.00, postage paid; you will also rece:ve a 
48 page catalogue containing thematics and list of 
over fifteen hundred pieces priced from 10c up. 


FRANK K. ROOT & CO. 
Music Publishers, 


866 Wabash Avenue, 76 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. New York. 











will be women. This is ‘‘recognition’’ such 
as women have never received at any pre- 
vious world’s fair. : ‘ | 








Gearn a Bicycle 


taking orders from sample wheel furnished by 
us. We want an Active Agent in each town. 
Large profits. Write for special offer. 


rg rade $8: 75 to $17 


1904 Models 







Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Puncture- 
proof Tires and best equipment. 1902 and 
1903 Models, Best 7 to $12 


Makes . 
5OO Second-Hand Wheels 
All Makes and Models, 

00 das new $3 to $8 
Great Factory ‘Clearing Sale at half 

Sac - ory £6 wt. 

e Ship on Approval 4 yut a cent 
sick, and allow TEN DAYS FREE 
IAL on every bicycle. ys wheel not 
a ais tory returned at, our expense. Write 
| ¢ for catalogs and our special offer. 

AUTOMOBILES, TIRES, Sewing Machines, Sun- 
dries, etc., half usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept.53-F, Chicago 


Blue Grass Virginia Farms 


We have for sale large and small farms, country estates, 
colonial mansions, timber and fruit lands. Hunting 
preserves, and rice lands among the Sea Islands of 
Georgia. Our beautiful catalogue, “Virginia and the 
Carolinas, Illustrated,’’ contains complete descriptions, 
photographs of buildings and landscapes. 25c. 


SOUTHERN FARM AGENCY, 730 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


+ 
Lz PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 
IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries quickly—never discolors the 
print. Very strong—corners will not f 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for 5 cents. In bulk for large 
users, carton work, etc. 


Russia Cement Co. 


Le PAGE’S GLUE 


Don’t Drink Typhoid! 


Our Leader-FILTER and Cooler combines 
all good points of all good filters with spe- 
cial new features. Ours is Nature’s own 
method of filtering. 10 to 15 gals. daily. 
Dirt, germs or disease cannot possibly pass 
through cylinder. Write for descriptive price 
list. We sell direct at FACTORY PRICES. 


5 THE ZIEGLER-NICKS CO. 
230 Nasby Toledo, Ohio 


Reduced Rates (2's mn Colorado, 


California, Washington and Oregon. Write 4 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
971, Washington Street, Chicago. 


Pies 
T 








LE PAGES 


PHOTO PAST 
Gloucester, . mf 
Mass. Mfrs. of 
STRONGEST 
in the World 
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EAD MY FREE OFFER: 

R I will send you my latest book (illustrated 

above) free. 

I will diagnose your eye trouble free. 

I will give you my professional opinion and advice 
free. 

My book is the result of years of study of eye diseases. 

It contains information of great value about proper 
care of the eyes, diet, baths, exercise, etc. 

Tells of many cures I have effected with my dis- 
solvent treatment. 

Tells how you can cure yourself at home of blind- 
ness resulting from— 

Cataract, Optic Nerve diseases, 
Pannus, and all other causes. 

My diagnosis will be based upon answers to a series 
of carefully arranged questions I will ask you, 
and my wide experience and success in treating 
all manner of eye trouble. 

My professional opinion and advice will be abso- 
lutely honest and unbiased. Perhaps my book 
and advice will enable you to cure yourself 
without taking treatment. 

You are welcome to all I can do for you in this 
way, and are in no way obligated to me, nor 
will you be to any expense unless you find it 
necessary to take my treatment. 


WANT you to carefully read all the letters I 
I publish here. These are only a very few, but 
Ican furnish you many thousand, if you should 
desire them. I also wish you to write these 
people personally, enclosing stamp to insure 


reply. 


Granulated Lids, 


Cured of Cataracts 


WHIGVILLE, OHIO, Fed. 12, 1904 
Dr. Oren Oneal, Chicago, IIL: 

Dear Doctor—For seven years I have been afflicted 
with Cataracts. I was so blind that I coudd not tell a man 
Srom a woman. 1 could not see to read or sew. I have 
just taken three months’ treatment, and now can read 
and sew and see objects very plainly, and my eyes are 
sound and well. 

I write this testimony for the benefit of others. If it 
had not been for this wonderful cure I would have been 
blind. I can not say enough in its praise. You may use 
this in all your leading publications. Very truly yours, 

Mrs. EvizaBETH RossiTER, Whigville, O. 


Bad Case of Granulated Eyelids Cured in Five Weeks 


Tou.on, ILL., Fed. 2, 7904 
Dr. Oren Oneal, Chicago, III.: 

Dear Doctor—When I began your treatment for my 
eyes, they had been granulated for several years. The 
balls were badly bloodshot, the lids swollen, and they 
itched, burned or smarted all the time. A great deal of 
the time it was impossible for me to read by lamp light. 

Now, after using your treatment five weeks, all these 
troubles are gone. My eyes feel comfortable and ap- 
pear natural, and I can read every evening until bed 
time without any trouble. Very truly yours, 

GEORGE W. Dewey. 
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Wits I HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS. 

I have restored sight to thousands in all 

parts of the world. 

I have cured them in their own homes. 

I have succeeded where all others have failed. 

I have done all this with mild, harmless medicines, 
which are my own discoveries, and known to no 
one but me. 

I have never made a promise I did not fulfill, and 

have never caused the slightest injury or 
suffering. 

Any one of the following people will be glad to tell 
you howI cured them. Many had been afflicted 
for years and had been given up as incurable 
7 others: 


Mrs. S. C. Willard, Libertyville, Il., cured of Cataracts; 
William Cronoble, Winslow, Ill., cured of Cataracts; Mrs. 
E. M. Cooper, Ridgeway, Minn., cured of Stenosis of 
Tear Duct; Mrs. Herman Burdick, Richland Center, 
Wis., cured of Hemorrhage of the Retina, which had 
blinded her; Albert J. Staley, Hynes, Los Angeles 
County, Cal., cured of Cataracts; Mrs. C. H. Sweet- 
land, Hamburg, Iowa, cured of Paresis of Optic Nerve; 
Mrs. Emma I. Carter, Tenstrike, Minn., cured of bad 
case of Granulated Lids and Optic Nerve Paralysis of 22 
years standing; Mrs. A. P. Rifle, 78 Niagara St., Buffalo, 
Cataracts. 


 * os this letter from the publishers of THE 
WoMAN’S MAGAZINE 

DeaR Sir—Replying to your inquiry in regard to the 
advertising of Dr. Oren Oneal, we beg to state that al- 
though we have carried the advertisements of Dr. Oneal 
in our magazine for some time and that these advertise- 
ments have been very large (some of them occupying a 
full page) and unquestionably a great many of our mil- 
lion and a half readers must have done business with the 
Doctor, yet we have never received a single complaint 
from any of them. In our opinion, this is the best pos- 
sible evidence that Dr. Oneal does exactly as he says. 
As we absolutely guarantee the reliability of every ad- 
vertiser in our magazine, and offer to make good the loss 
of any subscriber, sustained through being mistreated 
by any advertiser in the magazine, our readers always 
notify us very promptly if there is any reason for a com- 
plaint against any advertiser. Very truly yours, 
THE Woman's MaGazine. (Signed) E. G. Lewis, Pres. 


Inflamed Eyes, Cataract and Film 


NAVASOTA, 
Dr. Oren Oneal, Chicago, Ill.: 
DEAR Doctor—I saw your ad. in the “Frank Leslie 
Magazine,”’ and as I had been suffering so much with In- 
flamed Eyes, Cataract, and Film, with great pain and 
soreness in the eyeball, concluded I would try your treat- 
ment, which I did for two months. I am glad to say I 
feel no pain at all now, and my eyes are strong. I feel 
very thankful for your kindness and treatment. 
Respectfully, Mrs. ANNIE R. FOSTER. 


Texas, Dec. 16, 1903 


I want the name of every person in the world who 
has any form of eye trouble. 


If you are not afflicted send me the name of a friend 
who is. 








HAT I CAN DO FOR YOU. 
I can cure you if you have any sight re- 
maining. I have been able to restore 


sight to thousands who had been blind for 
years, but I would have to know all about your 
case before promising to do this. 

I can give you some excellent advice, and I promise 
that you will never regret it if you write me. 

I can tell you exactly what is the matter with you, 
if you will answer the questions I shall ask, and 
tell whether you need treatment, or whether 
all you need is some simple home remedy and 
proper care. 

I am devoting my life to what I consider a good 
work, and I am glad to help anyone who Is in 
any way afflicted. 

I don’t ask you to send me any money. Just get 
my book and advice. 

My ability is vouched for by thousands of patients 

“ IT have cured; my responsibility and integrity 
by the fact that this and many other of the 
highest class publications in the country have 
carried my advertising for years. They will 
tell you they never heard a complaint that I 
did not keep my word. 


Granulated Lids and Optic Nerve Paralysis 

TENSTRIKE, MINN. 
Dr. OREN ONEAL—I cannot express in words how I 
appreciate your kindness, sympathy and honest treat- 
ment after suffering twenty-two years with granulated 
eyelids and paralysis of the optic nerve—blind most of 
the time. The severe treatment that so many eye doc- 
tors gave me left my eyes in a bad condition. In fact I 
had lost all hopes of any help, until some one read to me 
one of your advertisements. I felt that God had pointed 
it out tome. Now I can see and feel happy and I owe it 

all to Dr. Oneal’s Dissolvent Method. 
Mrs. Emma I. CARTER. 


Bad Case Cataracts Cured ; 
109 Fisguard St., Vicroria, B. C., Canapa, Dec. 2, 1907 
Dr. Oren Oneal, Chicago, II1.: 

Dear Docror—lI am indeed thankful that I have heard 
of such a man as Dr. Oren Oneal. About six months ago 
the sight in my left eye grew very dim, and I discovered 
that Cataract was the trouble. After reading your book 
about your wonderful Dissolvent Treatment, | made up 
my mind that no knife should ever touch my eye. My 
eye has been wonderfully helped, and I am thankful to 
say that I can see better now than I have ever done be- 
fore. I pray that your treatment shall be a blessing to 
many more who may have the same trouble. 

Nishing you much success, I am, 
Very truly yours, Mrs. JOHN Litt.e. 


My book and advice will not cost you anything nor 
in any way obligate you, and may be the means 
of saving your sight. 


Write to me now. Address 


OREN ONEAL, M. D. 
Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Tf tt isn’t an. Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 











DRAWN FOR THE EASTMAN KODAK CO, BY FREDERIC REMINGTON THROUGH 
COURTESY COLLIER’S WEEKLY. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


‘*THE CORRESPONDENT ”’ 


In war as in peace 


The Kodak 


is at the front 


In Cuba and the Philippines, in South Africa, in Venezuela, and now in Korea and Manchuria, 
the camera most in evidence is the Kodak. 

The same qualities that make it indispensable to the correspondent make it most desirable for 
the tourist — simplicity, freedom from dark-room bother, lightness combined with a strength that 
resists the wear and tear of travel. 


Take a Kodak with you to the St. Louis Exposition. There will be no 
charge for the admission of 4x5 (or smaller) Kodaks to the grounds 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $97.00 


1904 Catalogue at all dealers or by mail. EASTMAN KODAK Co. Rochester, ™. 2. 
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